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Special  Report 


Wh^d  happened  when 
the ‘stortn  of  the 
century’  hit  Seattle 


#- 


Howisa 
circulation 
director 
more  like  a 
head 
coachP 


In  the  what-have-you-done-for-me-lately 
worlds  of  professional  football  and  newspaper 
publishing,  it’s  all  about  results. 

“If  you  win,  you’re  great.  If  you  lose,  you’re  out. 

It’s  just  that  simple,”  says  Jerry  Rives,  circulation 
director  of  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  in 
Tyler,  TX. 

That’s  why  Jerry  has  selected  CircSmart™  to 
replace  his  existing  circulation  management  system. 

CircSmart  is  the  first  Windows-based  circulation 
management  system  with  embedded  mapping  designed  to: 

•  Raise  margins  by  mapping  the  insert  process 

•  Centralize  customer  access  using  .NET  technology 

•  Retain  subscribers  through  a  real-time  customer 
service  center 

•  Profile  your  readers  with  precise  geo-demographic  analysis 


America  East:  Booth  #65 
NEXPO:  Booth  #1721 


“Most  systems  are  pretty  cumbersome,  “  says  Rives.  “With 
CircSmart  it’s  just  drag  and  drop.  It’s  really  a  whole  new 
approach  to  a  circulation  system.” 


How  can  you  get  in  the  game? 

Go  to  www.brainworks.com  to  view  a  video  interview 
with  Jerry  Rives  and  sign  up  for  a  free  subscription  to 
our  Brainfood  newsletter. 

Or  schedule  a  demo  by  calling  1-800-755-11 1 1. 

Brfiiinworks 

NEWSPAPER  softwareVsolutions 


Change  is  good 
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E&P  ONLINE 

www.editoranclpublisher.com 


There's  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content 
—  at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
our  redesigned  and  expanded  Web  site, 
now  averaging  2.5  million  page  views  per 
month,  www.editorandpublisher.com: 

•  Breaking  news  updated  hourly,  as  it 
happens,  on  our  main  page  and  in  six 
easy-to-access  mini-sites  (Business, 
Newsroom,  Advertising/Circulation, 
Technology,  Online,  Syndicates). 

•  Web-only  columns  by  E&P  regulars 
and  guest  columnists. 

•  E&P's  expanded  classifieds  to  help 
you  find  your  next  job  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 

•  NewsPeople:  Personnel  shifts 
as  they  happen  daily. 

•  Photo  of  the  Week. 

•  Newslinks:  Latest  news  from 
other  sites. 

•  Special  newsletters,  directories 
and  other  resources. 

•  Early  access  to  current  print  edition. 

Subscribers:  Activate  your 
account  now.  Just  log  on  and  go  to 
www.editorandpublisher.com/activate 
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LETTERS 


KUD0ULBEIT6IIUDEIN6LY 

1WAS  GOING  TO  WRITE  A  CONGRATULA- 

tory  note  to  the  South  Florida  Sun 
Sentinef s  Earl  Maucker  on  his  being 
selected  “Editor  of  the  Year”  by  E^P 
(February  2007,  P-  22),  but  I  thought  It 
would  have  more  meaning  for  him  if  he 
read  it  in  your  publication  instead. 

I’ve  got  to  be  honest  and  tell  you  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  some  policies 
he  instituted  at  the  Sun-Sentinel,  or  the 
political  slant  in  the  selection  of  letters  or 
columnists  he  chooses  to  publish.  But 
you’ve  got  to  hand  it  to  the  guy.  Reader- 
ship  is  up,  and  he  did  it  by  producing  a 
good  paper. 

So  Earl,  I  say  a  little  begrudgingly, 
kudos  and  more  success  to  you. 

JOHN  PERRY 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

NOT  ONE  OF  THE  BOYS' 

HANK  YOU,  Greg  Mitchell,  for 
addressing  the  “Lolita  Factor” 
(“Pressing  Issues,”  February  E&P, 
p.  20).  I  too  was  offended  by  the  perv  plot 
in  The  History  Boys,  and  if  you  look  up 
my  review,  which  ran  in  the  Contra  Costa 
(Calif.)  Times  and  the  San  Jose  (Calif.) 
Mercury  News,  you’ll  see  I  gave  the  movie 
a  C-plus,  and  that  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
distaste  I  felt  for  the  main  character. 

Interesting  to  see  your  column,  because 
after  all  the  raves  for  History  Boys,  I  end¬ 
ed  up  feeling  a  bit  of  a  prude  for  taking 
the  movie  to  task. 

MARY  POLS 

FILM  CRITIC 
Contra  Costa  (Calif.)  Times 

JOST  RAM  HIS  POINT 

OT  TO  JUMP  ON  THE  “ME-TOO” 
bandwagon,  but  my  review  — 
which  ran  in  the  Star-Ledger  and 
other  Newhouse  newspapers  —  pointed 
out  that  the  teacher’s  perversion  was  be¬ 
ing  treated  as  a  mild  eccentricity.  I  heard 


from  readers  who  were  glad  to  see  that 
point  raised,  but  it  was  a  lonely  one. 

Interestingly,  the  abuse  in  Notes  on  a 
Scandal  —  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  fine 
film  —  seems  to  have  gotten  even  less 
attention,  perhaps  because  the  sexual 
offender  in  that  case  was  female  (and 
attractive). 

STEPHEN  WHITTY 

FILM  CRITIC 
The  Star  Ledger 
Newark,  N.  J. 

NOTHING 'NORMAL' ABOUT  IT 

My  wife  and  I  ALSO  HAD  A 

spirited  discussion  about  this 
aspect  of  The  History  Boys  (we 
didn’t  see  the  play),  and  had  some  differ¬ 
ences  with  my  parents.  Our  back-and- 
forth,  however,  turned  on  the  plot.  Why 
did  the  author  choose  to  have  “Hector” 
perish  on  his  motorcycle  if  not  to  pass 
some  kind  of  divine  judgment  on  his 
predilection?  After  Hector  essentially 
blackmails  his  way  out  of  punishment 
for  his  actions,  he  is  struck  dead  in  a  kind 
of  deus  ex  machina  way  —  and  on  the 
very  motorcycle  he  used  to  further  his 
;  pederasty.  We  saw  that  as  the  author’s 
acknowledgment  of  the  wrongness  of 
Hector’s  actions,  but  one  that  didn’t  over¬ 
shadow  the  larger  themes  of  the  movie 
and  the  good  he  had  done  in  other  ways. 

My  parents,  of  course,  saw  that  line  of 
reasoning  as  ludicrous,  and  contended 
there  was  no  such  message  in  the  movie. 
They  pressed  the  point  that  others  have 
about  the  “normalness”  of  pedophilia 


THE  WRITE  WAY 

E&P  welcomes  letters.  E-mail  to  letters© 
editorandpublisher.com,  fax  to  (646) 
654-5370,  or  write  to  “Leftm,”  Editor 
&  Publisher,  770  Broadway,  New  York, 
NY 10003.  Please  include  name,  title, 
location,  and  e-mail  address.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


at  British  schools,  and  left  it  at  that. 

In  either  case,  this  was  worthy  of 
discussion  by  newspaper  film  critics  — 
and,  in  our  estimation,  was  unfortunately 
overlooked. 

ANTHONY  MOOR 

Denver 

EVERYONE  FEEL  THE  LOVE 

IT  IS  NOT  SURPRISING  TO  ME  AND 
a  lot  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  was  sold 
for  half  price.  The  “Star  and  Sickle”  is  a 
left-wing,  biased  rag.  It  endorses  every 
Democrat  who  comes  down  the  pike, 
whether  they’re  any  good  or  not.  I  haven’t 
subscribed  in  years.  Why  would  I,  when  I 
can  read  more  balanced  content,  or  more 
right-leaning  content  as  I  prefer,  on  the 
Internet  from  a  variety  of  sources? 

It  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  publishers 
putting  out  an  inferior  product,  one  that 
easily  half  the  people  out  there  are  going 
to  disagree  with.  Why  would  I  pay  for 
that?  It’s  really  just  marketing  101,  and 
they  got  a  failing  grade. 

GAVIN  KEOGH 

PRESIDENT/CEO 
Keomed,  Inc. 
Minnetonka,  Minn. 


Corrections 

In  the  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  acquisitions 
chart  in  the  February  E&P  (p.  54),  The 
Cape  Codder  and  Harwich  Oracle  news¬ 
papers  in  Massachusetts  were  incorrectly 
identified  as  dailies.  They  are  weeklies. 


50  YEARS  AGO 


NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


MARCH  2,  1957: 

New  York  Times  editorial  writer 
Herbert  L.  Matthews  embarrassed 
Cuba's  newspaper-censoring 
dictatorship  when  he  scored  an 
exclusive  interview  with  a  Cuban 


rebel  leader  long  ago  reported 
killed.  His  name:  Fidel  Castro. 

MARCH  16,  1957: 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald  spurred 
a  movement  toward  inoculating 


Dallas  County’s  800,000-plus 
citizens  against  polio.  The  paper 
helped  set  up  clinics  and  printed 
names  of  firms  and  organizations 
cooperating  in  the  effort  to  have 
residents  get  Salk  Vaccine  shots. 
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Phone  home 

NAA  mines ‘future' 
for  new  ad  design 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION  OF 
America  is  about  to  roll  out  the 
second  phase  of  its  $75  million 
advertising  campaign  created  by  the 
Martin  Agency.  But  instead  of  the 
Edwardian  dandies  and  flying  elephants 
that  dominated  last  year’s  ads,  the 
organization  swung  the  other  way,  taking 
a  much  more  fiituristic  approach. 

On  April  2,  the  NAA  will  unveil  a  series 
of  ads  that  show  a  “future”  newspaper 
reader.  Hooked  up  to  a  tangle  of  wires  and 
an  oxygen  tank,  this  reader  is  ready  for  the 
digital  world  with  the  tag,  “Wait  till  you 
see  what’s  in  tomorrow’s  newspaper.” 
Observers  are  already  weighing  in:  In  his 
influential  blog,  Alan  Mutter  wrote  the 
new  reader  is  portrayed  as  an  “E.T.-like 
doolus.” 

The  NAA  isn’t 
fazed.  VP/Advertising 
Mort  Goldstrom 
says  the  first  phase 
of  the  push  went  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well:  About 
146,000  unique 
visitors  —  excluding 
newspapers  —  logged 
on  to  the  NAA’s  site 
for  more  information. 
That’s  almost  five 
times  the  amount 
expected. 

As  for  the  criticism 
surrounding  the 
creative,  Goldstrom 
says,  “As  long  as  it  works”  —  and  the  NAA 
has  been  happy  with  the  results  —  “I  take 
it  with  a  grain  of  salt.  As  long  as  [the 
message]  seeps  in,  it’s  a  good  thing.”  1! 


Some  say  it  may 
‘alien’-ate  readers 


Reporter/colum¬ 


nist  Elizabeth 


Cohen  of  the 


Binghamton,  i 


Sun-Bulletin  at 


Sundance  in 


Utah,  where 


she  answered 


questions  after 


screening  with 


My  Kid  Could 


director  Amir 


Girl,  inteirupted 

From  front  page  to  film 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

HERE  IS  ALWAYS  ONE  MOMENT  IN 

I  childhood  when  the  door  opens 
and  lets  the  future  in,”  Graham 
Greene  once  observed.  On  a  slow  news  day 
in  August  2004,  the  Press  &  Sun-Bulletin 
in  Binghamton,  N.Y.,  ran  on  its  front  page  a 
story  by  reporter  and  columnist  Elizabeth 
Cohen  that  opened  the  door  to  a  complicat¬ 
ed  future  for  Marla  Olmstead,  whose  exu¬ 
berant  abstract  landscapes  —  some  priced 
as  high  as  $5,000  per  canvas  —  were  being 


e.xhibited  at  a  local  gallery.  She  was  four 
years-old  at  the  time. 

When  The  New  York  Times  picked  up  the 
story  one  month  later,  Marla  was  catapult¬ 
ed  into  worldwide  celebrity,  sparking  a  de¬ 
bate  on  the  meaning  of  modem  art  (her 
success  suggested  to  some  that  all  modem 
art  was  meaningless)  and  eventually  a 
probe  by  the  now-defiinct  “60  Minutes  11” 
alleging  that  her  father,  an  amateur  painter, 
helped  her  with  the  work. 

Now  Cohen  is  herself  prominently 
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comer  taking  notes  for  a  story  about  Bar- 
Lev,  who  is  filming  the  Olmsteads,  who  are 
watching  themselves  on  “60  Minutes  II” 

In  a  column  written  after  the  show  aired 
in  February  2005,  Cohen  issued  her  own 
mea  culpa  as  “one  who  helped  start  the 
machine  that  catapulted  [Marla]  to  those 
crayy  heights.  But  I  will  never  trash  a  5- 
year-old  or  her  parents,  who  got  so  swept 
up  in  it  all.”  As  the  media  coverage  turned 
more  negative  (the  New  York 
Post,  where  Cohen  once 
worked,  referred  to  Marla  as 
“Willem  de  Frauding”),  the 
Olmsteads  began  receiving 
hate  mail. 

Two  years  later,  Cohen 
praises  the  film  as  “poetic  and 
haunting,”  and  agrees  with  the 
New  York  Times'  assessment  of 
it  as  “one  of  the  most  honest, 
enjoyable  tutorials  on  media 
ethics  out  there,”  but  she 
acknowledges  the  cost:  the 
Olmsteads,  looking  to  Bar-Lev 
for  vindication,  felt  betrayed 
when  he  continued  to  have 
doubts.  His  own  efforts  to  film 
Marla  working  yielded  paint¬ 
ings  unlike  her 
other  work. 

After  viewing  the 
film,  the  Olmsteads 
declined  to  attend 
the  Sundance  pre¬ 
miere.  They  asked 
Cohen  to  read  a 
statement  for  them 
at  Sundance,  which 
said  in  part:  “When 
we  met  Amir  Bar- 
Lev  three  years  ago 
and  he  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  our  daugh¬ 
ter’s  work,  we 
welcomed  him  into  our  home  and  lives.  But 
we  are  heartbroken  by  some  of  the  choices 
he  made  in  his  portrayal  of  our  family  in  the 
editing  of  the  film.”  (In  an  e-mail  to  E^P, 
Laura  Olmstead  added,  “I’m  not  sure  I  have 
much  to  say  beyond  [that].”) 

Cohen’s  Sundance  experience  came  com¬ 
plete  with  car  service,  four-star  hotel,  and 
launch  parties,  which  left  her  wishing,  as 
she  noted  in  her  blog,  “that  Laura  Olmstead 
was  with  me.  That  she  could  see  the  circus 
of  it.”  Cohen,  in  addition  to  her  stories  and 
column,  is  working  on  a  book  of  essays  for 
Random  House  tentatively  titled  The  Right 
Life  for  Me.  (Her  previous  books  were 
profiled  in  E^P’s  June  2005  issue.) 


featured  in  My  Kid  Could  Paint  That,  a 
documentary  by  Amir  Bar-Lev  that  pre¬ 
miered  at  the  Sundance  Film  Festival  in 
January.  Sony  Pictures  Classics  bought  the 
film  for  $2  million,  and  plans  to  release  it 
this  summer. 

“In  essence.  I’m  one  of  the  only  reporters 
who  has  consistently  said  this  is  not  about 
Marla,  it’s  about  the  story  of  Marla,”  asserts 
Cohen,  whose  commentary  is  woven 
throughout  the  film  (one  re¬ 
viewer  described  her  as  “the 
well-spoken  local  reporter”), 
along  with  that  of  New  York 
Times  art  critic  Michael 
Kimmelman.  “The  family 
didn’t  know  what  hit  them,” 
she  says. 

It  all  began  after  a  friend 
asked  Marla’s  mother,  Laur2i, 
to  hang  her  paintings  in  his 
coffee  shop.  Someone  offered 
to  buy  one,  which  led  to 
Marla’s  first  gallery  show, 
more  sales,  and  then  the  pre¬ 
dictable  media  frenzy.  Cohen 
met  Laura  and  wrote  about 
her  daughter.  By  the  time 
Bar-Lev  convinced  the 
Olmsteads  to  let  him  film 
them  for  a  year,  Marla  had 
already  sold  more  than 
S300,000  worth  of  paintings. 

Bar-Lev  at  first  planned  to 
focus  on  the  meaning  of  modem  art  and 
how'  money  and  attention  would  affect  the 
family,  who,  he  told  the  New  York  Press, 
“were  ambivalent  about  their  daughter  be¬ 
coming  a  celebrity.  I  bad  no  way  of  knowing 
that  five  months  into  production,  I  would 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  hoax.”  (In  an  e-mail.  Bar  Lev 
tells  Ei^P  that  Sony  has  asked  him  not  to 
comment  further  before  the  film’s  release: 

“I  have  already  gotten  into  all  kinds  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  my  big  mouth,”  he  wrote.) 

So  Bar-Lev  decided  to  widen  the  film’s 
scope.  “I  began  to  see  it  as  a  storv’  about  the 
24-hour  news  cycle,  the  hungrv’  machine 
of  media,  that  is  so  desperate  for  little  cute 
stories  every  night  after  stories  about  w'ar,” 
Coben  relates.  “Amir  started  getting 
wrapped  up  in  true  and  false  —  ‘is  she 
really  making  these  paintings?’  At  that 
point,  the  film  takes  a  turn  into  a  mystery, 
and  he’s  the  detective.” 

Cohen  notes  that  “when  Amir  first  came 
to  my  house,  I  was  in  my  overalls  and 
playing  a  board  game  with  my  daughter. 

I  didn’t  think  he  would  include  so  much  of 
me  in  the  film.  It  was  just  one  afternoon  at 


my  house,  but  it  got  into  a  My  Dinner  With 
Andre  kind  of  night,  a  lot  of  storytelling.” 

Though  her  parents  (and  Cohen)  never 
used  the  word  “prodigy,”  in  numerous 
media  outlets  Marla’s  work  had  been 
compared  to  that  of  Pollock  and  Kandinsky. 
That  hype,  Cohen  believes,  set  Marla  up  for 
a  predictable  takedown:  “Once  a  story'  gets 
a  certain  amount  of  exposure,  to  keep  it  in 
the  public  eye,  there’s  only  one  way  to  go. 


and  that’s  ‘Marla 
the  Fraud.’” 

Cohen  avows  she 
has  never  had  any 
doubts  about  tbe 
paintings’  authentic¬ 
ity,  and  finds  the 
Olmsteads  incapable 
of  the  kind  of 
“duplicity  and  cun¬ 
ning”  needed  to  or¬ 
chestrate  a  hoax.  She  believes  the 
Olmsteads  w'ere  naive  —  Laura  is  a  dental 
assistant,  and  Mark  a  manager  for  Frito- 
Lay—  in  agreeing  to  let  “60  Minutes  ir 
place  hidden  cameras  in  their  basement, 
and  set  Marla  up  there  to  paint. 

“It  was  a  bad  idea,”  she  observes.  “Her 
parents  should  have  recognized  that.  She 
usually  painted  in  the  kitchen,  with  her 
parents  and  brother  around.”  The  results, 
reported  correspondent  Charlie  Rose,  were 
less  polished  than  her  previous  efforts,  and 
her  father  can  be  heard  offering  her  advice 
on  the  tape. 

There’s  a  scene  in  the  new  film  that  illus¬ 
trates  the  multiple-media  angle:  Cohen  in  a 


Marla  Olmstead  at  work  in  her  home 
studio.  Before  the  controversy 
erupted,  more  than  $300,000  worth 
of  her  paintings  had  been  sold. 
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Though  she  had  decided  not  to  write 
about  Marla  anymore,  she  did  pen  one  final 
column  in  January,  after  she  was  freshly 
struck  by  the  very  shy  Marlas  cry  of  “No!” 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  film,  as  Bar-Lev  ap¬ 
proaches  with  his  camera  “I  find  it  fasci¬ 
nating,”  she  wrote,  “that  now,  three  years 
after  the  first  article  about  Marla  rsm  on  the 
pages  of  the  newspajjer  you  hold,  that  this 
little  girl  who  said  ‘No’  so  vehemently,  was 
not  heard.  Not  heard  by  reporters  from 
here  to  China,  by  Bar-Lev.  Perhaps  not  even 


by  her  own  parents.  Not  heard  by  me. ... 

“The  most  important  questions  about 
the  story  of  Marla  are  about  how  a  person’s 
stoiy  can  cease  to  be  their  own,  how  it  can 
be  co-opted  by  person  after  person,  organi¬ 
zation  after  organization,  media  company 
after  media  company.  And  it  all  started 
with  a  little  girl  who  just  loves  to  paint.” 

Marla,  now  almost  7,  continues  to  paint, 
and  her  Web  site  offers  “video  documenta¬ 
tion”  for  her  artwork.  Cohen  saved  her  tick¬ 
et  from  the  premiere  to  give  to  Marla’s 


mom  (“Like  it  or  not,  your  daughter  is 
a  movie  star,”  Cohen  told  her),  and  says 
Laura  felt  her  last  column  had  been  fair. 

“When  it  all  exploded  I  thought  it  was 
funny,  a  lesson  about  the  slow  news  day,” 
Cohen  reflects.  Now  she  worries  about 
stories  with  kids  at  the  center:  “There’s  a 
responsibility  attached  to  those  kinds  of 
decisions.  I  would  be  very  careful  about 
vvriting  stories  about  young  children.  It’s 
dangerous  waters  you’re  swimming  in,  once 
you  put  any  kid’s  face  on  a  newspaper.”  11 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

A  LOT  OF  CORRESPONDENTS  WHO 

have  trekked  to  Iraq  to  cover  the 
war  might  feel  like  they’ve  traveled 
halfway  around  the  world  to  do  it,  but  Rich 
Mauer  actually  did.  The  longtime  Anc/ior- 
age  (Alaska)  Daily  News  writer,  who  is  on 
assignment  in  the  McClatchy  Co.’s  Baghdad 
bureau  for  sbc  weeks,  likes  to  point  out 
that  Baghdad  is  exactly  12  hours  ahead 
of  Anchorage. 

But  Mauer’s  assignment,  which  began 
Jan.  23  and  ends  on  March  6,  represents 
more  than  one  man’s  journey.  He  is  also 
the  McClatchy  Baghdad  bureau’s  first  staff 
blogger,  posting  short  dispatches  as  well 
as  his  daily  news  stories.  In  addition,  he 
continues  a  Knight  Bidder  initiative  that 
plucks  people  from  the  chain’s  newspapers, 
placing  them  in  Iraq  for  several  weeks,  then 
returning  them  to  their  home  newsrooms. 
Two  other  reporters,  Mark  Brunswick  of 
the  Star-Tribune  in  Minneapolis  and  Jay 
Price  from  The  News  Observer  in  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  spent  sbc-week  tours  of  duty  in  the 
bureau  late  last  year. 

“My  editors  wanted  to  get  something  out 
of  this,”  Mauer,  57,  said  via  satellite  phone. 
“They  were  not  as  happy  as  they  might  have 
been  to  lose  me  for  six  weeks.”  Between 
composing  his  reports  for  McClatchy’s  D.C. 
bureau,  Mauer  is  also  busy  posting  to  the 
blog,  which  can  be  accessed  via  the  Daily 
News  Web  site. 

Before  its  purchase  by  McClatchy,  Knight 
Ridder  selected  reporters  from  local  KR 
papers  for  Iraq  duty.  Hannah  Allam,  the 
first  full-time  bureau  chief  there  (who  is 
now  in  Cairo),  originally  came  from  the  St. 
Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press.  Her  replace¬ 
ment,  Nancj'  Youssef,  who  has  just  been 


Rich  Mauer  poses  before  Saddam  Hussein's  Monument  to  the  Unknown  Soldier,  in  Baghdad. 

editors]  were  nice  enough  to  lend  him  to 
us.”  Mauer  sajs  the  D.C.  editors  made  it 
clear  that  blogging  was  only  to  be  done 
in  addition  to  regular  reporting. 

But  both  Walcott  and  Mark  Seibel,  Mc¬ 
Clatchy’s  managing  editor/intemational, 
stress  that  they  welcome  the  blog.  “It  fits 
well  into  our  general  approach,  which  is  to 
try  and  offer  readers  something  other  than 
the  daily  policy  overview  from  Iraq,”  says 
Seibel.  “We  have  been  interested  in  getting 
our  correspondents  to  write  more  of  their 
impressions  of  Iraq.  Often  in  a  story,  you 
are  getting  the  he-said/she-said.  A  blog  is 
a  correspondent’s  opportunity  to  e.xpress  it 
in  a  more  personal  way.” 

Mauer’s  blog  entries  have  ranged  from 
details  about  the  bureau’s  safety  measures. 


reassigned  to  cover  the  Pentagon  after  a 
two-year  stint,  came  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  And  the  newest  bureau  chief,  Leila 
Fadel,  started  at  the  beginning  of 2007 
after  working  at  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegra  m.  All  of  the  correspondents, 
temporaiy  and  permanent,  undergo  a  week 
of  security  training  from  the  England-based 
Centurion  company. 

Mauer,  who  covered  the  Lebanese  civil 
war  as  a  freelancer  in  1981,  approached 
his  editors  about  the  Iraq  post  last  fall  — 
and  after  discussions  with  the  D.C.  bureau, 
he  was  set.  “We  have  made  it  clear  to  all  of 
our  papers  that  we  need  people  to  do  these 
assignments,”  says  John  Walcott,  chief  of 
McClatchy’s  Washington  bureau.  “Rich  is 
one  of  those  volunteers  —  and  [Anchorage 
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such  as  covering  the  windows  with  a  film 
to  protect  against  shattered  glass,  to  the 
daily  lunch  menu.  One  early  entry  reads, 
“Ground  rules:  I  can’t  mention  my  hotel. 

I  can’t  describe  how  we’re  protected.  I  can 
say  we’re  in  a  mostly  Shiite  neighborhood 
in  which  some  measure  of  order  is  en¬ 
forced  by  a  militia  as  well  as  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Or  maybe  they’re  working  together. 
Who  knows,  around  here?” 

David  Hulen,  a  Daily  News  managing 
editor,  confirms  that  the  blog  arrange¬ 
ment  was  key  to  allowing  Mauer  out  of 
town  for  six  weeks.  But  he  adds  that 
Mauer  also  has  been  reporting  on  the 
U.S.  Army’s  4th  Air¬ 
borne  Brigade,  which 
is  based  in  Fort 
Richardson,  outside 
of  Anchorage,  and  is 
currently  in  Iraq. 

Mauer  hoped  to 
embed  with  the  unit 
for  a  few  days.  “I  don’t 
think  we  would  have 
done  it  if  there  weren’t 
important  stories  with 
a  strong  Alaskan  con¬ 
nection,”  Hulen  says. 

McClatchy’s  China 
bureau,  meanwhile, 
has  been  posting  a  blog  by  correspondent 
Tim  Johnson,  who  is  assigned  there.  “Our 
hope  is  that,  eventually,  everyone  will  be 
blogging,”  Seibel  said  of  McClatchy’s  nine 
foreign  bureaus. 

Mauer,  who  is  married  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  says  it  wasn’t  long  after  he  arrived 
before  he  had  news  to  cover.  He  hit  the 
ground  running,  reporting  on  street  fight¬ 
ing  in  Baghdad  and  the  shooting  down  of 
a  U.S.  helicopter  in  Najaf  He  says  the 
blog  actually  helped  him  break  news  of 
the  latter  incident,  which  occurred  very 
early  on  Jan.  28.  He  received  a  phone  tip 
from  a  stringer,  but  couldn’t  immediately 
get  the  story  up  on  the  McClatchy  wires 
—  at  that  hour,  editors  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  Washington  bureau.  But  he  was 
able  to  post  a  blog  item  himself  that  put 
first  word  of  the  incident  online. 

Mauer  says  he  has  time  to  do  both 
stories  and  blog  entries  because  the  out¬ 
side  community  is  so  dangerous,  he  is 
essentially  forced  to  stay  inside  the  bureau 
offices:  “It’s  not  like  I’m  in  Paris,  and  I’m 
missing  the  cafes  and  the  lights  and  the 
theater.  I  can’t  leave  the  compound  except 
in  very  special  situations.  There  is  no  life 
here,  so  when  I  have  to  work  12, 14, 16 
hours,  I  can  do  it.”  ® 


Don’t  miss  Sunshine 
activities  this  month 


Sick  of  secrecy?  Then  join  in 
the  cry  for  more  openness 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

There  oughta  be  a  law,  the  San 

Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News  argued  in 
editorials  for  years.  So  for  Sunshine 
Week  2006,  the  newspaper  v^rote  one. 

As  this  year’s  Sunshine  Week  kicks  off 
March  11,  the  city  of  San  Jose  is  about  to 
adopt  its  first  law  mandating  open  govern¬ 
ment  meetings  and  public  access  to  govern¬ 
ment  records.  Sitting  on  the  city  task  force 
writing  the  final  draft  of  the  Sunshine  law 
is  Susan  Goldberg,  the  Mercury  News’ 
executive  editor  and  vice  president. 

“A  number  of  reporters  were  verj'  uncom¬ 
fortable  with  the  paper  taking  such  an  ad¬ 
vocacy  position ...  and  writing  the  bill,”  says 
Assistant  Managing  Editor/Metro  Bert 
Robinson.  “They  were  legitimate  concerns, 
but  Susan  and  I  felt  this  is  the  one  issue 
that  newspapers  can  advocate,  and  ought  to 
advocate.  It’s  not  a  Republican  issue,  it’s  not 
a  Democratic  issue  —  it’s  a  public  issue.” 

Of  course,  the  whole 
pioint  of  Sunshine  Week, 
now  in  its  third  year  as  a 
national  campaign  led 
by  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors 
(ASNE),  is  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  advocate  for 
open  government. 

And  in  San  Jose  and 
other  places  around 
the  nation.  Sunshine 
Week  has  paid  off  with 
real  changes  in  open 
government  policies. 

Bob  Freeman  has 
been  executive  director 
of  the  New  York  State 


requests.  If  an  agency  refuses  or  stalls,  it 
can  be  taken  quickly  to  court. 

“If  you  had  asked  me  two  years  ago  if 
these  amendments  would  ever  have  passed, 
I  would  have  said,  ‘No  way,’”  Freeman  says. 
Sunshine  Week  was  the  No.  1  reason  for  the 
legislative  action,  he  adds,  followed  by  “ab¬ 
solute  disgust  with  the  secrecy”  of  the  Bush 
administration.  “State  legislators.  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democrat,  recognize  the  public  is 
absolutely  sick  of  secrecy.” 

Freeman  was  heartened  by  the  wide 
participation  of  New  York  papers  in 
Sunshine  Week.  Among  those  doing  “an 
absolutely  bang-up  job”  in  2006,  he  says, 
were  The  Journal  News  in  White  Plains; 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle', 


Chuck  Reed’s  endorsement  of  Sunshine  laws  helped  him  defeat 
Ron  Gonzales,  top,  in  the  2006  mayoral  election  in  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Committee  on  Open  Government  since 
the  agenc}'  was  created  in  1974.  He  says 
the  impact  of  last  year’s  Sunshine  Week  was 
the  most  powerful  and  immediate  he’s  seen 
in  all  those  years.  The  legislature  in  2006 
passed  three  amendments  strengthening 
the  state  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
(FOIA),  including  adding  deadlines  for 
government  agencies  to  respond  to  FOIA 


The  Buffalo  News',  and  the  Albany  Times 
Union:  “Their  articles  served  to  educate 
the  public,  raise  consciousness  about  the 
right  to  access,  and,  just  as  importantly, 
precluded  the  state  Legislature  from 
nmning  away  from  the  issue.” 

A  Sunshine  Week  campaign  by  The 
Oklahoman  made  big  changes  in  what 
should  have  been  a  small-change  issue 
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Photo  of  the  Month 


DANNY  CHAN  LA,  THE  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE,  FEB.  12 

IT  COULD  BE  CALLED  “THE  PRE-VALENTINE’S  DAY 

Massacre.”  On  the  evening  of  Feb.  12  at  the  Trolley  Square 
Mall  in  downtown  Salt  Lake  City,  an  18-year-old  Bosnian 
immigrant  named  Talovic  Sulejmen  inexplicably  opened  fire, 
killing  five  shoppers  or  diners,  wounding  another  four,  and 
then  shooting  himself  dead.  Outside,  photographer  Danny 
Chan  La  captured  this  image  of  a  male  victim  on  a  gurney 
getting  wheeled  to  a  waiting  ambulance.  —  Greg  Mitchell 


Yeah,  that’s  the  ticket,  in  San  Diego 


around  the  state.  Each  day  during  the  week, 
the  paper  ran  a  story  of  how  City  Halls, 
police  departments,  and  other  local  agen¬ 
cies  were  charging  much  more  in  copying 
fees  for  public  records  requests  than  the 
state  FOIA  allowed.  The  law  says  the 
maximum  an  agency  can  charge  is  a 
quarter,  but  reporter  Bryan  Dean  found 
some  places,  particularly  cop  shops, 
charging  as  much  as  $1.50  per  sheet. 

Essentially,  Dean  says,  the  newspaper 
embarrassed  cities  into  backing  off  the  fees: 
“They  finally  changed,  but  we  sort  of  had  to 
hammer  them.”  About  eight  towns  rewrote 
their  local  public  records  laws  to  bring 
down  the  cost  of  copies. 

To  remind  readers  of  the  importance  of 
open  records  and  meetings  laws  in  news¬ 
gathering,  the  Oklahoman  put  a  small 
version  of  ASNE’s 
Sunshine  Week 
logo  alongside  every 
newspaper  story  that 
wouldn’t  have  been 
possible  without 
the  laws.  “We  tell 
[readers],  here’s 
something  you 
wouldn’t  have  known 
about  without 
FOIA,”  says  Dean. 
Open  meetings 
and  Sunshine  laws 
became  a  campaign 
issue  in  San  Jose 
thanks  in  large  part 
to  the  Mercury  News 
Sunshine  Week 
campaign.  A  pro- 
Sunshine  law  candi¬ 
date  trounced  the 
sitting  mayor,  who  was  under  indictment 
related  to  an  alleged  corrupt  contract. 

The  Mercury  News  decided  to  write 
its  own  city  Sunshine  law  because  it  had 
begun  to  lose  a  string  of  cases  in  courts  that 
previously  had  been  sympathetic  to  access 
demands,  says  assistant  managing  editor 
Robinson.  “We  saw  the  tide  had  just 
completely  shifted,”  he  explains.  The  paper 
decided  to  follow  the  example  of  nearby 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  where  commu¬ 
nity  activists  or  the  city  council  itself  passed 
strong  Sunshine  laws. 

“Neither  was  going  to  happen  in  San 
Jose,  so  we  thought,  how  could  we  do  it, 
and  make  a  big  splash?”  he  says.  The 
answer  came  in  March  2006  on  the 
opening  Sunday  of  Sunshine  Week,  when 
executive  editor  Goldberg  introduced 
its  model  law  for  San  Jose  on  Page  One.  11 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HEN  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Trihune  wanted  to  boost  Sunday 
sales,  it  found 
a  winning  ticket  —  but  a 
similar  play  could  work 
elsewhere.  On  Sundav-s  from 
Dec.  31  to  Jan.  14,  single-copy 
buyers  had  the  chance  to  find 
a  pair  of  tickets  stuft’ed  in  the 
paper  to  see  the  Chargers 
in  the  playoffs.  Home  sub¬ 
scribers  got  the  chance  to  win  also,  by  filling 
out  entry  forms.  “The  idea  is  to  do  fewer 
[promotions]  in  a  bigger  way”  says  George 
Bonaros,  consumer  marketing  manager. 


Jennifer  Johnson,  the  paper’s  single-copy 
manager,  says  the  U-T  randomly  inserted 
10  pairs  of  tickets  at  distribution  centers 
and  then  sealed  non-home 
delivery  copies  with  clear 
poly  bags.  Single-copy  sales 
went  through  the  roof:  ex¬ 
cluding  the  bulldog  editions, 
on  Jan.  7  single-copy  circ 
jumped  47%  by  33,088 
copies,  and  on  Jan.  14  single 
copy  was  up  by  22,380 
copies  (a  32%  increase).  Single-copy 
circulation  has  since  gone  back  to  normal 
levels,  but  the  benefits  were  clear:  Johnson 
says  it  caused  a  real  buzz  with  the  brand.  11 


The  Oklahoman  cites 
where  Sunshine  laws 
aided  in  its  reporting 


San  Diego  football  fans 
scooped  up  U-T  single  copies 
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New  pub: 
It’s  laurel, 
guns  —  and 
money? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA  ^ 

The  Evening  Post 
Publishing  Co. 
has  come  up  with 

one  of  the  most  unique  | 

(and  brazen)  names  for  a 

magazine:  Garden  &  Gun.  - ' 

For  the  Charleston,  S.C.- 

based  newspaper  company, 

known  for  the  hometown 

Post  and  Courier  and  the 

Buenos  Aires  Herald, 

Garden  Gun  represents 
its  first  stab  at  magazine-making.  And 
if  all  goes  well,  plans  are  under  way  to 
launch  more  under  its  new  division 
Evening  Post  Magazines.  “We  feel  the 
future  is  in  niche  publications,”  says 
Pierre  Manigault,  chairman  of  Evening 
Post  Publishing  (which  has  been  in  his 
family  for  three  generations). 

Niche  indeed:  The  attention-grabbing 
title  was  first  the  name  of  a  Charlotte  pub 
popular  in  the  late  1970s.  “It  was  an 
eclectic,  eccentric,  cutting-edge  liberal 
bar  for  the  South,”  says  Manigault. 

However,  the  similarities  between  the 
magazine  and  the  watering  hole  stop  at 
the  name.  Based  on  some  of  the  proto¬ 
types,  Garden  CJ  Gun  assumes  more  the 
feel  of  Town  ^  Country  than  Mother 
Jones.  The  emphasis  is  on  sports  —  the 
southern  staples  like  duck  and  quail 
hunting,  but  also  activities  that  don’t 
require  a  rifle,  such  as  fly-fishing  —  and 
there  are  stories  about  architecture  and 
natural  habitats  of  the  South. 

Other  newspapers  have  published  local 
magazines  for  some  time,  but  lately  it 
seems  to  be  a  growing  trend.  The  Boston 
Globe  has  launched  Design  New  England: 
The  Magazine  for  Splendid  Homes  and 
Gardens,  a  glossy  mailed  to  40,000  high- 
income  individuals  in  the  Boston  area.  The 
Detroit  Newspaper  Partnership  created 
Third  Street  Magazines,  with  titles  like 
Strut,  Signature,  and  Home  Cf  Design. 


They’re  betting  you  like  to  read  about  the  South:  Garden  &  Gun  Art  Director 
Tim  Hussey,  left,  Publisher  Rebecca  Darwin,  and  Editor  John  Wilson. 


Freedom  Orange  County 
Information,  a  division 
of  The  Orange  County 
(Calif.)  Register,  publishes  Coast,  Preferred 
Destinations,  and  several  others. 

Morris  Communications  has  its  own 
magazine  division  (and  even  a  book 
division)  that  publishes  Horsemen’s  Yankee 
Pedlar,  Boat  Broker,  and  Fly  Tyer.  Jim 
Currow,  Morris’  executive  vice  president  of 
newspapers,  says  if  the  company  owns  a 
newspaper  in  a  town,  there’s  an  opportunity 
to  expand:  “If  someone  is  going  to  do  a 
magazine,  it  might  as  well  be  us.”  If  Morris 
comes  across  a  magazine  it  likes,  even  if  it’s 
already  developed,  it  will  snap  it  up,  like 
Skirt!,  another  Charleston-based  mag  that 
targets  female  readers.  Skirt!  has  proven  so 
successful  —  the  52-page  February  issue 


printed  on  newsprint  is  stufled  with  ads  for 
local  retailers  —  that  Morris  is  expanding 
the  concept  to  several  other  markets. 

For  Garden  £5?  Gun,  executives  want  to 
capture  readers  in  their  30s  and  40s.  The 
first  issue  is  set  to  launch  in  April  with  a 
controlled  circulation  of 150,000,  as  well 
as  projected  newsstand  sales  across  the 
Southeast.  Eventually,  parts  of  the  North¬ 
east,  including  upscale  ZIP  codes  in 
Manhattan,  will  be  sought. 

Manigault  says  the  idea  for  such  a  maga¬ 
zine  came  by  way  of  his  fnend.  Editor  John 
Wilson.  It  didn’t  take  form  until  Rebecca 
Darwin,  a  former  publisher  of  the  New 
Yorker,  moved  to  Charlotte  and  signed  on 
as  publisher  of  the  project.  “When  I  heard 
about  Garden  &  Gun,  I  thought  this  was 
a  great  concept,”  she  says.  11 


Hot  economist  probes  newspaper!! 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

The  young  University  of  Chicago 
economist  Matthew  Gentzkow, 
whose  work  may  reshape  our 
understanding  of  why  newspapers  make 
the  political  and  business  choices  they  do, 
admits  sheepishly  that  he  doesn’t  read  the 
Chicago  Tribune  or  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

“I  was  like  that  at  Harvard,  too,”  he  says. 
“When  I  lived  in  Boston,  I  never  read  the 
Globe.  I  have  really  shamefully  little  knowl¬ 
edge  about  what’s  going  on  locally.” 

But  Gentzkow  has  shown  in  a  recent  se¬ 


ries  of  groundbreaking  economic  studies 
that  he  may  know  newspapers  better  than 
they  know  themselves.  At  31  and  barely  two 
years  arrived  in  Chicago,  he  is  attracting 
national  attention  for  research  showing, 
among  other  things,  that  political  bias  at 
newspapers  is  driven  by  economics,  not  by 
ideologies  —  and  that  newspaper  Web  sites 
do  steal  readers  from  the  print  product, 
but  not  as  much  as  you’d  expect. 

When  New  York  Times  business  colum¬ 
nist  David  Leonhardt  informally  polled 
senior  economists  at  a  conference  in 
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December,  Gentzkow  was  named  among 
13  “economists  to  watch.” 

“I  think  Matt  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
young  economists  in  the  entire  profession,” 
enthuses  University  of  Chicago  Professor 
Austan  Goolsbee,  who  recruited  him  to 
the  graduate  school  of  business.  Gentzkow, 
he  says,  has  a  rare  combination  of  rigorous 
academic  training  and  the  appetite  (unusu¬ 
al  for  economists)  to  tackle  the  media. 
Newspapers  chum  out  tons  of  data  about 
themselves,  Goolsbee  notes,  but  Gentzkow 
figured  out  how  to  mine  it  for  research. 

Says  Goolsbee,  “The  media  industry  is  so 
important,  and  yet  there  didn’t  seem  to  be 
anybody  making  that  their  major  focus.” 

In  his  office  in  the  new  School  of  Eco¬ 
nomics  building,  a  modem  steel-and-glass 
stmcture  that  contrasts  with  the  dark 
Gothic  buildings  on  the  Hyde  Park  campus, 
Gentzkow  says  he  began  basing  his  work  on 
newspapers  more  by  accident  than  design. 
For  one  of  his  first  studies,  Scarborough 
Research  opened  up  its  trove  of  data  — 
and  Gentzkow  realized  newspapers,  which 
compete  with  an  ever-growing  number  of 
media,  would  be  a  good  model  for  studying 
how  consumers  select  among  options. 

“There’s  really,  really  rich  data  because 


advertisers  care  a  lot  about  who  reads  what, 
who’s  watching  what,”  he  says.  And, 
Gentzkow  adds,  newspapers  allow  him  to 
constmct  studies  of  big-picture  topics.  His 
most  provocative  study,  titled  “What  Drives 
Media  Slant?,”  takes  on  a 
subject  about  which  nearly 
everyone  has  an  opinion. 

Gentzkow,  researching 
and  writing  with  U  of 
Chicago  post-doctoral  fellow 
Jesse  M.  Shapiro,  began  the 
study  by  analyzing  all  the 
words  in  the  2005  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  and  matching 
by  party  membership  the 
phrases  politicians  use  to 
discuss  an  issue.  A  Republi¬ 
can,  for  instance,  usually 
calls  a  “death  tax”  what 
Democrats  call  an  “estate 
tax.”  Individual  Social  Security  accounts  are 
called  “personal  accounts”  by  Republicans 
and  “private  accounts”  by  Democrats. 

Then  they  analyzed  the  words  in  news 
articles  —  but  not  editorial  pages  —  pub¬ 
lished  in  more  than  400  dailies.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  rated  along  a  partisanship  scale 
depending  on  how  often  the  “Republican” 


or  “Democratic”  words  and  phrases  ap¬ 
peared.  This  information  was  matched 
against  an  analysis  of  campaign  donations 
in  each  paper’s  circ  area  to  determine  the 
ratio  of  Republicans  to  Democrats. 

What  Gentzkow 
discovered  is  that  conserva¬ 
tive  owners  don’t  necessarily 
publish  conservative  papers, 
and  that  the  assumed 
newsroom  liberals  don’t 
necessarily  publish  liberal 
papers.  In  fact,  newspaper 
bias  matches  up  with  its 
audience.  They  are  just 
giving  the  customer  what 
he  or  she  wants. 

The  economic  formulas 
Gentzkow  has  developed 
here  have  utility  for  econo¬ 
mists  working  in  other 
subject  areas  as  well. 

Gentzkow  may  not  be  a  dream  newspa¬ 
per  customer,  but  he  says  newspapers  are 
an  appealing  area  of  research  concentra¬ 
tion:  “If  I  have  to  wake  up  every  day 
and  think  about  newspapers,  I  think  that’s 
better  than  having  to  wake  up  every  day 
and  think  about  chemical  plants.”  S 


He  seeks  truth  via  numbers: 
economist  Matthew  Gentzkow 


'Swap'  brokers  willing  to  be  tools  ef  the  trades 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

JOHN  Cribb  and  Gary  Greene  now  host  the  first 
permanent  swap  meet  for  newspapers.  Their  Bozeman, 

Mont-based  brokerage  firm  in  February  quietly  launched 
the  Cribb,  Greene  Confidential  TVade 
Register,  a  listing  of  unnamed  newspapers 
whose  owners  are  interested  in  trading 
for  the  right  property. 

Newspaper  swaps,  once  a  rarely  used 
strategy,  have  boomed  in  the  past  several 
years,  with  newspapers  as  big  as  The 
Detroit  News  and  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 

Pioneer  Press  changing  owners  without  a 
sale.  MediaNews  Group  has  included  a 
swap  in  nearly  each  of  its  recent  big  news¬ 
paper  deals.  “We’re  seeing  an  incredible  amount  of  interest  in 
[trades],  and  it’s  beginning  to  trickle  down  from  the  big  papers 
to  the  smaller  ones,”  says  Steve  Shelton,  an  accountant  who 
specializes  in  the  newspaper  industry.  “I  think  they’re  saying, 

‘If  it’s  good  for  them,  it’s  good  for  me.”’ 

Exchanges  are  appealing  for  several  reasons,  says  Cribb, 
president  of  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates:  “You  pay  less  in  taxes, 
you  get  rid  of  something  you  don’t  want,  and  you  don’t  get  heat 
from  Wall  Street  like  you  do  with  a  sale  when  they  say,  They’re 
shrinking  the  company.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  analysts  say, 

‘Hey,  they’re  smart  —  they’re  realigning  the  company.’” 


The  men  to  call,  to  make  a  trade:  brokers 
John  Cribb,  left,  and  Gary  Greene 


Under  the  tax  code,  “like-kind”  proper¬ 
ties  can  be  swapped  in  tax-fi^  transac¬ 
tions.  Shelton,  of  the  TXiscaloosa,  Ala., 
accounting  firm  Way,  Ray,  Shelton  &  Co.,  notes  that  a  big  part  of 
a  newspaper’s  value  —  its  good  will  —  is  taxable  in  the  exchanges, 
so  swaps  in  the  industry  are  never  completely  tax-fi^. 

But  for  all  their  appeal,  swaps  normally  are  not  easy.  It’s  hard 
to  know  what’s  available,  because  papers 
don’t  want  to  reveal  they’re  interested  in  the 
first  place  What’s  needed,  says  Cribbs,  is  a 
third  party  that  can  be  trusted  —  so  Cribb 
and  Greene  have  nominated  themselves. 

The  TVade  Register  lists  newspapers  that  are 
open  to  so-called  “1031  like-kind  exchanges.” 

Participating  newspapers  are  not  named, 
but  are  identified  by  a  code  number.  Their 
listing  also  includes  such  information  as 
annual  revenue,  EBITDA  location  by  state 
or  region,  and  an  indication  of  what  kind  of  newspaper  the 
company  is  looking  for  in  a  swap.  Owners  control  the  amount 
of  information  they  provide,  Cribb  says,  and  only  participants 
get  to  see  the  TVade  Register,  which  will  be  e-mailed  monthly. 

“If  a  company  likes  the  look  of  another  paper,  they  contact  us, 
and  we  tell  that  newspaper  that  ‘Company  1-2-3’  is  interested 
in  them,”  he  says. 

The  couple  of  dozen  papers  listed  on  the  swap  site  so  far  are 
overwhelmingly  small  or  mid-sized,  but  there’s  also  surprising 
interest  from  the  owners  of  bigger  papers,  Cribb  says:  “The  re¬ 
sponse  got  us  thinking  how  anxious  the  newspaper  industry  is.” 
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Chicago  Tribune  labor 
writer  Steve  Franklin 
and  Evanston  (III.) 
Roundtable  Publisher 
Mary  Kelt  Gavin  will  be 


honored  during  a  gala 
reception  on  March  28 
with  the  Studs  Terkel 
Media  Award  Tor  “excel¬ 
lence  in  covering  and 
reflecting  Chicago's 
diverse  communities.” 


The  award  is  presented 
annually  by  Community 
Media  Workshop  (CMA), 
an  organization  that 
works  to  connect  com¬ 
munity  groups  with 
local  news  media. 


John  R.  Stone,  editor 
of  the  Starbuck  Times, 
has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minnesota 
Newspaper  Association. 


Ja.son  Arthurs  of  The 
News  &  Observer  in 
Raleigh  has  been  named 
the  North  Carolina  ' 
Press  Photographers 
Association’s  2006 
Photographer  of  the  Year. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Stephen  G.  Smith  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Washington  Examiner. 
Smith  most  recently  served  as  the 
Washington  news  editor  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  He  succeeds  Vivienne  Sosnowski. 


FLORIDA 

Lynn  Hoppes  has  been  named  associate 
managing  editor  of  sports  at  the  Orlando 
Sentinel.  He  has  served  as  assistant  sports 
editor,  deputy  sports  editor,  and,  most 
recently,  executive  sports  editor. 


GEORGIA 

David  Head  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  and  controller  for  Cox  Enter¬ 
prises  in  Atlanta.  Head  has  served  as 
controller  for  Cox  Enterprises  since  2000. 
Timothy  W.  Hughes  has  been  appointed 
executive  vice  president  of  administration 
for  Cox.  He  is  promoted  from  senior  vice 
president/administration. 


ILLINOIS 

Alison  Scholly  has  been  named  a  vice 
president  of  Chicago  Tribune  Interactive. 
Scholly  has  been  the  company’s  general 
manager  since  2003. 


Kristen  Turner  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Kane  County  Chronicle. 
Turner  has  served  as  a  municipal  re¬ 
porter.  She  replaces  Greg  Rivara,  who 
resigned  in  November. 


1  N  D  I  A  N  A 

Tammy  Pearson  has  been  named  executive 
editor  at  The  Star  Press  in  Muncie. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 
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ARKANSAS 

Terry  R.  Ward  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Paragould  Daily  Press  in  Greene 
County.  Ward  most  recently  ser%'ed  as  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  East  Central  Com¬ 
munications,  overseeing  the  advertising 
department  for  11  community  newspapers 
in  Illinois.  He  succeeds  Sean  Evans. 


C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  1  A 

Greg  Stevens  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Times-Standard  in  Eureka.  Stevens 
most  recently  served  as  publisher  of  The 
World  in  Coos  Bay,  Ore. 


Charles  Bostwick  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Antelope  Valley  Press  in 
Palmdale.  Bostwick  most  recently  served 
as  Antelope  Valley  bureau  editor  at  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 


Joe  RobidOUX  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  circulation  marketing  and 
sales  for  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
Group.  Previously,  Robidoux  was  vice 
president  of  operations. 


Jerry  Lewis  has  been  named  director  of 
circulation  distribution  services/retail 
sales  for  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News. 
Previously,  Lewis  was  the  single-copy 
circulation  sales  manager  at  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sentinel. 


C  O  L  O  R  A  D  O 

Vivienne  Sosnowski  has  been  appointed 
national  editorial  director,  a  newly  creat¬ 
ed  position,  at  Clarity  Media  Group  in 
Denver.  Sosnowski  most  recently  served 
as  executive  editor  of  The  Washington 
Examiner. 


l^igby  A.  Solomon 

PF  Digby  A.*  Solomon  has  been  named 

president,  publisher,  and  CEO  of  Daily 
j  W  ^  ^  '  Press  Inc.  in  Newport  News,  publisher  of 

j  .j  !  the  Daily  Press  and  the  Virginia  Gazette. 

J  He  has  served  as  publisher  of  Tribune’s 
Spanish-language  daily  Hoy  since  2004. 
Solomon  spent  more  than  seven  years  at 
the  Daily  Press  starting  in  1990,  serving 
as  a  reporter,  assistant  metro  editor,  business  editor,  and 
director  of  new  media'.  From  1999  to  2003  he  was  general 
manager  of  Chicago  Tribune  Interactive,  and  from  1998  to  1999 
he  served  as  GM/interactive  at  the  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 


Rodney 
Mayers 

to  assistant  VP 
of  interactive 
media  for  Cox 
Enterprises  in  Atlanta.  He  is 
promoted  from  director  of 
business  development. 
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DeanBaquet 

has  been  named 
Washington 
bureau  chief  for 
The  New  York 
Times.  Baquet 
most  recently  served  as  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Pearson  has  been  managing  editor  of  The 
Chronicle-Tribune  in  Marion  since  2003. 

KENTUCKY 

Jonna  Priester  has  been  named  general 
manager  and  editor  of  the  Henry  County 
Local  in  Eminence.  Previously,  Priester 
served  as  managing  editor  of  the  McClean 
County  News. 

iM  I  NN  ESOTA 

Jim  Santori  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Free  Press  in  Mankato.  Santori  has 
serv’ed  as  executive  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  since  2003. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Chris  Zimmerman  has  been  appointed  the 
new  publisher  of  the  Laurel  Leader-Call. 
Previously,  she  was  general  manager  of 
the  Daily  Herald  in  McDonough,  Ga. 

NEW  YORK 

Mike  DeBartolo  has  been  promoted  to 
executive  vice  president/advertising 
for  Parade  Publications.  DeBartolo  has 
been  Parade's  senior  vice  president  of 
advertising  since  August  2005. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Jennie  Lambert  has  been  appointed 
;  publisher  of  The  Gaston  Gazette.  Lambert 
has  serv'ed  as  publisher  of  rAe  Star  in 
;  Shelby.  She  succeeds  Duane  K.  McCallister. 

;  Skip  Foster  has  been  appointed  publisher 
i  of  The  Star  in  Shelby.  Foster  has  served 

as  the  Stars  editor  since  1997. 

j  OHIO 

I  Kevin  G.  Riley  has  been  appointed  editor  in 
chief  of  Cox  Ohio  Publishings  10  newspa- 
!  pers  and  editor  of  the  Dayton  Daily  News. 

Previously,  he  was  deputy  editor  of  Cox 
Ohio  Publishing.  He  succeeds  Jeff  Bruce. 
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Edmund  Arnold  ,  I 

93,  DIED  Feb.  2  .  y. . 

NEWSPAPER  DESIGNER/TEACHER 

IN  ORDER  TO  APPRECIATE  JUST  HOW  INFLUENTIAL 

Edmund  Arnold  was  in  the  realm  of  newspaper 
design,  consider  the  fact  that  his  contributions  to 
the  industry  were  of  .such  magnitude  that  he  was 
named  a  full  professor  at  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
Syracuse  University  in  the  1960s,  despite  having  no 
previous  formal  teaching  experience  and  only  a  bache- 
lor’s  degree.  And  in  1975,  when  he  moved  to  Virginia  / 

Commonwealth  University  in  Richmond,  he  was  ** 
named  a  lull  professor  for  a  second  time. 

Then  again,  those  universities  knew  that  Arnold  was  no  ordinary  figure. 

Regarded  as  the  father  of  modem  newspaper  design,  Edmund  Arnold  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  designs  and  formats  of  more  than  250  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  —  among  them  The  Boston  Globe,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  The  Kansas 
City  Star,  and  Newsday  —  as  well  as  papers  in  Canada,  Latin  America,  New  Zealand, 
and  Iceland.  He  wrote  many  textbooks  on  newspaper  design,  and  he  was  known 
to  have  given  more  than  10,000  workshops  on  the  subject. 

He  was  named  to  the  journalism  halls  of  fame  in  Virginia  and  Michigan,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for  News  Design.  In  September  2000, 

SND  bestowed  on  him  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 

Arnold  retired  in  1983,  and  10  years  later  moved  to  Brandon  Oaks  Retirement 
Community  in  Roanoke,  Va.  He  and  his  wife,  Viola,  were  married  for  65  years. 


JOURNAL  REGISTER  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 
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FALL  RIVER  (MA)  HERALD  NEWS 

(20,932  daily  circulation) 


TAUNTON  (MA)  DAILY  GAZETTE 

(9,437  daily  circulation) 

and  five  non-daily  publications 


TO 

GATEHOUSE  MEDIA 
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We  are  pleased  to  have  represented  Journal  Register  Company  in  this  transaction. 
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Edmund  J. 
Rooney  Jr. 

82,  Died  Jan.  27 
CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS  REPORTER, 
JOURNALISM  TEACHER 

Edmund  J.  Rooney 
Jr.,  who  shared  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  1957  at 
the  former 
Chicago  Daily 
News  for  his 
reporting 
on  a  corrupt 
state  auditor, 
was  an  old- 
style  reporter 
who  came  up 
during  the 
“get  me  rewTite”  era 
and  was  a  font  of  hard- 
earned  knowledge. 

In  1959  Rooney  was 
named  a  Nieman  Fellow 
at  Harvard,  and  he 
taught  journalism  part- 
time  at  Chicago’s  Loyola 
University  for  15  years 
before  accepting  a  full¬ 
time  position  in  1978, 
the  year  the  Daily  News 
folded  (and  a  year  after 
he  received  his  bachelor’s 
degree).  He  earned  his 


Edmund  Rooney  Jr. 


master’s  in  urban  studies 
in  1981,  and  a  doctorate 
in  education  in  1992. 

Rooney  began  his 
career  as  a  night  copy 
boy  at  the  old  Chicago 
Sun.  Upon  being  drafted 
into  the  Army  in  1943, 
he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  Stars 
and  Stripes. 
After  the  war, 
he  worked  at 
the  Daily  South- 
town  (known 
then  as  the 
Southtown 
Economist),  and 
at  Chicago’s  City  News 
Bureau.  He  joined  the 
Daily  News  in  1952. 

Louis  M.  Boyd 

79,  Died  Jan.  22 

COLUMNIST,  SEATTLE  POST- 
INTEUIGENCER 


Hi 


■ E  COULD  TELL  YOU 
.  how  to  get  mildew' 
off  the  bottom  of  an 
iron,  who  to  call  to  get 
consumer  help,  or  how' 
much  you  would  weigh 
on  Mars.  Louis  Malcolm 


Boyd,  better  known  to 
readers  as  “Mike  Mail- 
way,”  engaged  readers 
for  more  than  40  years 
with  his  combination  of 
advice,  personal  assis¬ 
tance,  and  random  bits 
of  information. 

Known  to  his  close 
friends  as  “Mai,”  Boyd 
died  at  his  home  in  Seat¬ 
tle  after  suffering  several 
strokes  in  recent  years. 

After  stints  at  the  New 
York  Post  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  he 
started  the  column  at 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelli- 
gencer  in  1963.  The 
name  “Mike  Mailway” 
was  based  on  the  letters 
of  his  P-I  phone  number. 

Boyd  left  the  paper  a 
few  years  later  to  syndi¬ 
cate  the  popular  column. 
With  the  help  of  his  wife, 
Patricia,  he  cultivated  it 
into  his  own  successful 
publishing  enterprise, 
Crown  Syndicate,  which 
expanded  to  offer  other 
columns,  as  well  as 
features  and  puzzles. 


Hollis  Towns  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  Towns 
has  been  managing  editor  since  2004. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
David  Enstad  has  been  named  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  for  tbe  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  Enstad  was  retail  ad  manager 
for  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 


Kristal  Oknefski  has  been  named  editor  of 
The  Ridgway  Record.  She  is  promoted 
from  copy  editor. 

Terry  Cascioli  has  been  appointed  advertis¬ 
ing  director  for  the  Erie  Times-News. 
Cascioli  most  recently  served  as  display 
advertising  director  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette. 


most  experienced  executive 
recruiting  firm  in  the  newspaper  industry 


ore  than  two  decade.s  successfully  recruiting 
superior  corporate  executives,  publishers,  editors, 
managers  in  all  departments. 


1605  Colonial  Parkway,  Suite  200  •  Inverness,  Illinois  60067-47.12 
847.991.69<X)  •  Fax  847.914.6607  •  info@youngswalker.com 


TENNESSEE 

Ron  Feinbaum  has  been  promoted  to  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Scripps  Networks  Interactive  in 
Knoxville.  Feinbaum  previously  served  as 
general  manager  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Scripps  Networks  Interactive. 

TEXAS 

Ellen  Alfano  has  been  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent/strategic  initiatives  at  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Alfano  most 
recently  served  as  a  managing  editor. 

VIRGINIA 

Scott  Leath  has  been  promoted  to  general 
manager  at  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  from  business  manager.  He 
also  serves  as  senior  v'ice  president.  Peggy 
Bellows  is  the  newspaper’s  new  managing 
editor.  Bellows  most  recently  served  as 
editor  of  The  Forum  in  Fargo,  N.D.  She 
succeeds  Louise  Seals,  who  retired  in  July. 
Sundra  Hominik  has  joined  the  Times- 
Dispatch  as  one  of  three  senior  editors. 
She  most  recently  was  managing  editor  of 
The  Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  Todd 
A.  Culbertson  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
editorial  pages,  following  the  retirement 
of  Ross  Mackenzie.  Culbertson  has  been 
deputy'  editor  since  2005.  A.  Barton  Hinkle, 
previously  a  senior  editorial  writer 
and  columnist  for  the  paper,  succeeds 
Culbertson  as  deputy  editor  of  the  editori¬ 
al  pages.  Charlotte-Marie  Callins  has  been 
named  human  resources  manager. 
Previously,  Callins  was  director  of  human 
resources  for  four  years  at  Liberty  Baptist 
Cburcb  in  Hampton. 

Jeryl  Parade  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Loudoun  Easterner.  Parade  most 
recently  was  classified  advertising  manag¬ 
er  for  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register. 

WASH  I NGT ON 
Kathy  Best  has  been  named  managing 
editor/digital  news  and  innovation  at  The 
Seattle  Times.  Best  joins  the  new’sroom 
from  The  Sun  in  Baltimore,  where  she 
served  as  assistant  managing  editor/Sun¬ 
day,  national  and  foreign.  Suki  Dardarian 
has  been  named  managing  editor  for 
new's  coverage  and  enterprise.  Sbe  came 
to  the  Times  in  2000  as  an  assistant 
managing  editor,  and  was  later  appointed 
deputy’  managing  editor.  Mike  Stanton  has 
been  appointed  managing  editor/news 
editing  and  presentation.  Stanton,  a 
Times  veteran  of  21  years,  most  recently 
was  executive  news  editor. 
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EDITORIAL 


The  secrecy-obsessed  Bush  administration  could  learn  from 
an  unlikely  openness  advocate;  Canada’s  spy  master 


Excessive  government 

secrecy  hurts  the  global  fight 
against  terrorism.  And  as 
Sunshine  Week  approaches 
this  month,  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  — 
ask  Canada’s  spy  master,  Jim  Judd. 

The  director  of  the  Canadian  Security 
Intelligence  Service  (CSIS)  warns  that 
Western  values  of  free  and  open  public 
debate  and  expression  are  essential 
weapons  in  responding  to  the  threat  of 
terrorism,  and  that  a  nation  tosses  them 
aside  at  its  peril.  Speaking  recently  at  the 
2007  Raoul  Wallenberg  In¬ 
ternational  Human  Rights 
Symposium,  Judd  put  the 
case  plainly:  “More  broadly, 
there  is  a  risk  that,  absent 
adequate  public  dialogue 
and  a  surfeit  of  secrecy,  the 
justification  for  action  by 
governments  against  terror¬ 
ism  will  be  undermined  or 
misunderstood.  This  in  turn 
can  put  in  jeopardy  the  legitimacy  of 
the  government  response.” 

Judd  is  no  starry-eyed  idealist.  In  the 
same  speech,  he  warned  that  Canada  and 
the  West  in  general  face  “an  adaptive  adver¬ 
sary  that  learns  from  its  mistakes,”  and  has 
proven  alarmingly  successful  at  nurturing 
homegrown  fanatics.  Nor  is  he  a  loose-lips 
kind  of  guy.  In  a  speech  titled  “Transparen¬ 
cy  and  Intelligence”  that  he  delivered  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  weeks  after  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  9/11  terror  attacks,  Judd  forcefully  re¬ 
minded  his  audience  that  the  CSIS  cannot 
talk  about  the  methods,  identity,  or  where¬ 
abouts  of  its  operations  or  operatives. 

But  he  also  pointedly  quoted  a  predeces¬ 
sor  who  used  to  say,  “We  are  not  a  secret 
organization,  but  an  organization  with 


A  free  society 
does  not  fear 
the  discussion 
of  government 


secrets.”  Public  discussion  of  government 
intelligence  aims  and  output  is  not  only 
legitimate,  Judd  says,  it’s  vital  to  the 
strength  of  a  free  society. 

Contrast  that  to  the  Bush  administra¬ 
tion’s  Kafkaesque  zeal  for  secrecy.  Intelli¬ 
gence  is  often  described  as  a  hall  of  mirrors. 
For  this  White  House,  the  more  apt,  and 
fittingly  nonsensical,  metaphor  is  a  hall 
of  black  holes.  You  know  how  far  we’ve 
retreated  from  demanding  government 
accountability  when  even  transparency 
advocates  are  thrilled  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  agreed  to  place  the 
National  Security  Agency’s 
probably  unconstitutional 
wholesale  eavesdropping 
scheme  under  the  “super¬ 
vision”  of  a  secret  court 
that,  so  far  as  we  know  — 

intelligence  aims  and  we  don’t  much,  good- 

ness  knows  —  has  never 
and  output.  turned  down  a  govern¬ 

ment  surveillance  request. 
U.S.  newspapers  created  the  open- 
government  initiative  Sunshine  Week  — 
taking  place  ft’om  March  11-17  this  year  — 
and,  as  we  report  elsewhere  in  this  issue, 
they’ve  successfully  leveraged  the  cam¬ 
paign  to  affect  specific  improvements  in 
transparency  in  their  hometowns  and 
states.  What’s  desperately  needed,  though, 
is  a  turn  back  to  openness  at  the  very  top 
of  the  federal  government. 

We  long  ago  gave  up  thinking  this  White 
House  will  ever  listen  to  newspapers.  But 
maybe  Bush,  Cheney,  &  Co.  will  heed  the 
warnings  of  a  national  intelligence  chief— 
one  who  didn’t  cook  the  books  about 
WMD,  and  is  willing  to  serve  in  the  best 
tradition  of  transparent  and  unfettered 
discussion  of  public  matters. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Tamed  out  so  well  the first  time 


Unconfirmed  reports  from  unnamed  sources  boost  case  for 
strong  reprisals  in  the  Middle  East.  Sound  familiar? 


The  e-mailed  memo  arrived  in  my  inbox  late  one 
night  in  mid-February.  At  least  one  news  editor 
had  seen  enough.  It  had  been  a  wild  five  days  in 
“unnamed  sources”  land,  beginning  on  Friday, 
Feb.  9,  with  the  belated  release  of  the  National 
Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE)  on  Iraq,  reminding  us  how  the  White 
House  had  artfully  spun  the  media  on  the  WMD  issue,  putting  us 
on  the  path  to  a  disastrous  war.  On  top  of  that,  the  Libby  trial  was 
still  going  on,  refreshing  our  memories  of  the  same  subject. 

Just  hours  after  the  NIE  arrived,  Michael  R.  Gordon,  the  New 


York  Times  reporter  who,  with  Judith 
Miller,  wrote  perhaps  the  single  most 
influential  WMD  article  back  in  September 
2002  (on  the  non-existent  “aluminum 
tubes”),  produced  for  Saturday's  edition  of 
the  Times  a  front-page  story  charging  that 
Iran  was  suppljing  the  “deadliest  weapon” 
that  has  killed  hundreds  of  Americans  in 
Iraq.  It  was,  naturally,  based  solely  on 
unnamed  administration  and  military 
officials. 

The  next  day,  many  American  reporters 
were  invited  to  a  Sunday  briefing  in  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  consider  evidence  of  those  same 
weapons  from  Iran  being  used  in  Iraq, 
allegedly  with  the  direct  knowledge  of  Iran’s 
leaders.  In  advance,  all  of  the  reporters 
^reed  to  not  identify  the  three  officials  who 
made  this  presentation,  though  they  were 
encouraged  to  report  every  word  they  said 
and  reprint  photos  of  some  of  the  weapons. 

Although  the  evidence  was  far  from 
“slam-dunk”  quality,  the  reporters  dutifully 
spread  the  word  via  lengthy  accounts  for 
their  papers’  Web  sites  —  with  The  Wash- 
ington  Post  and  The  New  York  Times 
putting  the  stories  on  the  very  top  of  their 
sites  all  day,  and  then  on  their  front  pages 


on  Monday.  As  in  the  days  of  the  run-up 
to  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  it  wasn’t  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  reporting  the  evidence  uncritically, 
but  also  the  emphasis  the  papers  gave  it  — 


by  featuring  the  claims  so  prominently. 

E^P  Online  raised  questions  about  the 
Gordon  report,  and  then  the  Baghdad 
briefing  stories,  all  weekend.  Finally,  on 
Monday,  some  other  media  outlets  joined 
in.  As  in  the  Iraq  run-up,  the  Times  and 
Post  featured  their  “skeptical”  stories  much 
less  prominently  than  the  originals,  even 
after  Gen.  Peter  Pace  raised  doubts  about 
Iran’s  leaders  knowing  about  the  weapons. 

The  New  York  Times  opinion  editors,  at 
least,  appeared  distressed,  shouting  doubts 
about  the  whole  matter  (which  its  news 
section  had  trumpeted)  in  an  editorial. 


It  expressed  fears  that  this  was  part  of 
an  administration  plan  to  march  us  into 
another  war. 

That  night,  the  first  part  of  the  PBS 
Frontline  series  on  the  media  was  aired, 
with  distressing  reminders  of  newspapers’ 
complicity  in  the  Iraq  invasion.  It  showed 
Bob  Woodward  on  Larry  King’s  CNN 
show  saying  there  was  “almost  zero”  chance 
WMD  would  not  be  found  in  Iraq.  In  a 
new  interview,  Judith  Miller  said  she  did 
nothing  wrong  in  her  reporting  back  then, 
even  if  the  reporting  itself  was  wrong. 

A  few  minutes  after  that,  an  e-mail 
landed  in  my  “new  messages”  box. 

It  came  from  KSFR,  a  public  radio 
station  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  I  don’t  know 
an>thing  about  the  station,  although  I  have 
been  to  Santa  Fe  a  couple  of  times.  It  seems 
that  the  surge  in  “unnamed  officials”  had 
finally  pushed  News  Director  Bill  Dupuy 
to  take  action.  He  wrote  that  “until  further 
notice,  it  is  the  policy  of  KSFR’s  news 
department  to  ignore  and  not  repeat  any 
wire  service  or  nationally  published  stoiy” 
about  Iran,  North  Korea,  and  other 
sensitive  foreign  areas  if  it  quotes  an 
“unnamed”  U.S.  official. 

“What  we  have  suspected  and  talked 
about  at  length  before  is  now  becoming 
clear.  ‘High  administration  officials  speak¬ 
ing  on  the  condition  of  anonymity,’  ‘Usually 
reliable  Washington  sources,’  and  others  of 
the  like  were  behind  the  publicity  that 
added  credibility  to  the  need  to  go  to  war 
against  Afghanistan  and  Iraq. 

“This  is  a  small  news 
department  with  a  small 
reach.  We  cannot  research 
these  stories  ourselves.  But 
we  can  take  steps  not  to 
compromise  our  integrity; 
We  should  not  dutifully 
parrot  whatever  comes  out 
of  Washington,  on  the  wire 
or  by  whatever  means,  no 
matter  how  intriguing  and  urgent  it  sounds, 
when  the  source  is  unnamed.  I  am  also  call¬ 
ing  on  our  colleagues  in  other  local  ne^vs 
departments  —  broadcast  and  print  —  to 
take  the  same  professional  approach.” 

The  following  day.  President  Bush  at 
a  press  conference  contradicted  the  still- 
unnamed  officials  at  the  Baghdad  briefing, 
admitting,  “I  do  not  know’”  one  way  or  the 
other  if  the  Iranian  government  knew'  any¬ 
thing  about  the  w’eapons  in  Iraq.  But,  to 
update  Mark  Twain,  I’ll  add:  An  unnamed 
source’s  lie  can  dominate  the  Web  while 
the  truth  is  still  putting  on  its  boots.  II 


Finally,  one  news 
editor  orders  his  staff 
to  ignore  articles 
that  beat  the  drum 
for  war,  based  on 
anonymous  sources. 
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BY  JIM  R()Si:nbi:kg,  jok  stri  pp. 

A  R  K  I  I  I  /  (,  BRAID,  J  i:  N  N  1 1  I  R  S  A  B  A 
AM)  1)A\  ID  AS.  IIIRSC  UMAX 

N  EPIC  STORM  blew  ACROSS  THE 

Northwest  last  Dec.  14  and  15,  leaving 
in  its  wake  several  dead,  and  astound¬ 
ing  property  damage.  More  than 
one  million  customers  lost  power, 
including  the  Seattle  Times  Co;  plant  in  Bothell, 
Wash.,  which  prints  both  of  Seattle’s  dailies.  For 
the  first  time  in  decades,  the  two  paper's  were  not 
published  (on  Dec.  15),  with  little  reason  to  believe 
the  plant  would  be  up  and  running  by  the  ne.vt  day. 


off  at  5  p.m.  to  air  in  prime 
time  on  the  East  Coast. 
He’s  one  of  the  lucl^  ones: 
Many  fans  are  stuck  in 
traffic  outside. 

The  home  team  is  about 
to  battle  the  49ers  when 
suddenly  the  sky  rips  open. 
Five-year  old  Qwest  Field 
was  built  with  Seattle’s 
climate  in  mind,  and  can 
easily  drain  the  frequent 
rains.  But  that’s  little 
comfort  to  Seahawks  fans 
caught  in  this  deluge. 
Recalls  Blethen,  “It  was 
amazing,  because  you  had 
maybe  60,000, 70,000 
people,  and  half  of  them 
were  under  cover  and  half 
of  them  were  getting 
soaked.  The  rain  looked 
like  waterfalls  going  off 
the  steps  onto  the  field.” 

This  being  rain-sav\y 
Seattle,  the  game  is 
delayed  by  a  mere  15 
minutes,  even  though  the 
Astroturf  is  so  saturated 
that  players  leave  behind 
footprints  as  they  tromp 
across  the  field. 

Meanwhile,  the 
first  fatality  of  the 
storm  occurs  when 
a  driver  swerves  to 
avoid  a  falling  tree 
and  crashes  into 
another  tree  on 
Mountain  Highway. 
Then  a  woman  dies 
when  a  tree  falls 
on  her  pickup  truck 
on  Harts  Lake  Valley 
Road  near  Wilcox 
I  Farms. 


>Bpn 

The  stadium  has 
drained,  but  several 
times  during  the 
game  the  lights 
flicker  ominously. 
“Everybody  knew 
that  it  was  going  to 
be  a  wild  night,” 
says  Blethen. 

The  brief  power  interruptions  that  caused 
lights  to  blink  at  the  printing  plant  continue 
to  slow  the  Friday  advance  runs  for  both  the 
Times  and  the  P-I,  putting  production  well 
behind  schedule;  normally,  these  runs  are 


THVRSDilY,  Dec.  14 
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Forecasts  had  called  for  a  ferocious  rain¬ 
storm,  but  by  late  afternoon,  catastrophe  is 
in  the  wind.  The  National  Weather  Service 
reports  almost  two  inches  of  rain  already 
in  the  Seattle  area,  and  predicts  gusts  of 
up  to  70  mph.  The  state  Department  of 
Transportation  has  opened  its  emergency 
operations  center,  as  Seattle  Public  Utilities 
activates  its  flood  plan. 

Puget  Sound  Energy  (PSE),  with  one 
million  customers  from  the  Canadian  border 
to  Lewis  County,  has  700  workers  on  call, 
including  some  brought  in  from  California 
and  Nevada.  Seattle  City  Light,  with  375,000 
local  customers,  puts  200  line  crews  on 
standby  —  with  another  100  who  normally 
work  underground  also  available. 

Operations  managers  at  The  Seattle  Times, 
who  also  print  its  JOA  partner,  the  Hearst- 
owned  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  are  closely 
monitoring  the  storm  at  the  North  Creek 
printing  plant  in  Bothell,  north  of  Seattle. 
They  have  already  moved  up  some  deadlines, 
and  are  considering  simplifying  some 
editions.  The  Friday  advance  runs  are  being 
slowed  by  “power  bumps”  —  surges  that 
can  cause  sheets  to  go  out  on  the  press, 
shut  down  platemaking,  and  create  other 
problems. 

Candace  Heckman,  assigning  editor  for 
breaking  news  at  the  the  P-I,  had  feared 
the  storm  would  pack  a  wallop  —  so  she  and 
Senior  Online  Producer  Brian  Chin  had 
created  a  news  blog  ready  to  go  first  thing 
Friday  morning.  But  with  the  rain  now' 
coming  dow'n  in  sheets,  Heckman  launches 
the  storm  blog  early,  and  asks  reporters  to 
start  sending  in  bits  of  information  as  it’s 
gathered.  The  police  and  fire  scanners  were 
already  hopping,  she  recalls:  “It  was  prett>' 
clear  that  chaos  would  rule  the  night.” 

Seattle  had  recently  been  hit  with  a  string 
of  storms.  During  earlier  weather  events, 
both  papers  had  experimented  with  blog- 
style,  breaking-news  coverage  —  “dispatch 
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To  learn  how  the  papers  struggled  to 
return  to  print  (all  the  while  serving  readers 
with  life-saving  Web  coverage),  E^P  inter¬ 
viewed  central  players  in  every  department, 
from  operations  and  circulation  to  online 
and  the  newsroom.  Here  is  the  hour-by-hour 
story  of  how  it  all  happened.  “Clearly,  this 
didn’t  have  the  same  devastation  or  death, 
but  this  was  our  New  Orleans,”  Seattle  Times 
Co.  CEO  Frank  Blethen  tells  us.  “This  was 
our  100-year  storm.” 


This  game’s  a  wash: 
Visiting  49ers  tromp  off 
soaked  Qwest  Field. 
Heavy  rains  before 
kickoff  ran  like  a  river. 


format,”  as  the  Times 
put  it.  “We  found 
that  during  large, 
multi-reporter  stories, 
updating  every  half- 
hour  meant  that 
readers  w'ould  have 
to  go  through  old 
material  to  identify 
w'hat  was  new,”  says 
Heckman.  “So  Brian 
Chin  and  I  came  up 
w'ith  the  blog  idea. 

It  allow's  readers  to 
see  a  big  story  as  it 
develops.  Readers 
w'ho  are  interested 
w'ill  come  back  to 
view'  the  updates.” 


>  5  P.M. 

Blethen  (w'ho  also  serves  as  the  Times’ 
publisher)  and  his  family  are  taking  in  a  rare 
Thursday  Seattle  Seahawks  game,  set  to  kick 
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he  is  followed  about  a  half-hour  later  by 
Frank  Paiva,  vice  president  of  operations. 

Birdsall  had  moved  to  Seattle  in  2002, 
after  spending  22  years  at  The  Miami 
Herald.  “The  folks  in  Seattle  warned 
me  about  the  windstorms  here,  which  I 
originally  discounted”  after  enduring  hurri¬ 
canes  in  Florid^l,  he  says.  But  for  all  their 
power,  Birdsall  points  out  that  “hurricanes 
are  tracked  for  days  prior  to  landfall.”  In 
contrast,  the  effects  of  Seattle’s  capricious 
windstorms  can  vary  greatly  from  one  area 
to  another. 

No  employees  have  been  injured  during 
the  storm  so  far,  and  virtually  all  production 
personnel  show  up  for  work.  Paiva  and 
Birdsall  plan  to  hold  meetings  to  keep 
everyone  informed.  Because  some  manual 
well.  We  recorded  Tl*®  storm  system  is  seen  intensifying  in  the  Northwest  on  Dec.  14  inserting  still  is  performed  at  the  plant,  idle 

each  tip  and  checked  Hydrometeorological  Prediction  Center.  ^^^^kers  are  able  to  do  pre-inserting  during 

them  out  in  order,  even  though  we  were  places.  Trees  are  down,  and  traffic  is  snarled.  some  of  the  down  time, 

being  flooded,  forgive  the  pun,  with  calls.”  Seattle  City  Light  reports  scattered  outages.  ^  ^ 

_  At  the  North  Creek  plant,  printing  inter-  ►  »  »  P.M. 

^  /  PM.  ruptions  persist.  Management  decides  to  Outside,  the  wind  is  howling.  Inside  Alan 

Heckman  was  only  scheduled  to  be  in  forego  some  zoning  for  the  Times'  advance  Fisco’s  house  in  the  North  End  neighbor- 

the  P-I  office  untU  4  p.m.,  but  she  ends  up  run,  and  print  just  one  product  to  avoid  re-  hood  of  Seattle,  the  lights  dim  and  flicker, 

staying  past  7-  Elliott  Avenue,  right  outside  plating  the  press.  The  Times  ordinarily  runs  but  don’t  quite  go  out.  For  much  of  the 

the  paper’s  office,  is  flooded,  so  some  staffers  four  editions  on  Friday  and  four  on  Saturday,  evening,  there’s  been  no  warning  that  this 

find  themselves  temporarily  trapped  in  the  with  four-way,  advance-section  zoning.  will  turn  into  the  most  gut-wrenching  night 

building.  The  P-I  has  three  Friday  and  two  Saturday  in  his  15  years  at  the  Seattle  Times  Co. 

For  Heckman,  it  becomes  clear  that  there  editions,  with  advance  runs  zoned  four  wa\^.  Just  three  weeks  before,  Fisco  had  been 

aren’t  enough  reporters  around  to  cover  the  After  getting  several  updates  via  phone  promoted  to  vice  president  of  circulation 

story.  So  on  her  way  home  she  stops  at  the  from  the  plant,  Seattle  Times  Co.  Production  and  marketing.  Even  before  his  promotion, 

flooded  Rainier  Avenue  South.  “When  I  Manager  Peter  Birdsall  decides  to  visit  the  he  was  the  person  ultimately  responsible  for 

got  down  there,  it  was  a  mess.  I  ended  up  North  Creek  facility.  Arriving  a  little  after  10,  all  that’s  involved  in  getting  the  Times  and 

reporting  from  there,  calling  in  a 
photographer,  and  dispatching 
until  11  p.m,”  she  remembers. 

Meanwhile,  the  P-I  site  reports 
another  fatality:  a  41-year-old 
voice-over  actress  has  drowned 
in  her  own  basement. 

Neither  Times  Executive  Editor 
David  Boardman  nor  P-/ Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  David  McCumber  had 
thought  the  storm  would  become 
quite  this  dangerous.  But  editors 
in  both  newsrooms  had  made 
arrangements  for  some  staff"  to 
come  in  earlier  on  Friday.  They 
didn’t  add  extra  reporters  or 
editors  to  work  past  midnight, 
partly  because  little  Web  traffic 
was  expected  overnight. 

^  I  u  P.M. 

The  weather  worsens.  Police 
in  Bellevue  say  their  911  system 
is  already  overwhelmed.  Reports 
tell  of  a  landslide  in  the  Capitol 

Hill  area,  a  sinkhole  in  West  Erik  Guttridge  attempts  to  clear  a  clogged  drain  in  the  flooded  intersection  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Way  South 

Seattle,  mudslides  in  several  and  South  Judkins  Street.  Some  residents  said  heavy  flooding  turned  their  toilets  into  “geysers"  of  sewage. 
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the  P-/into  readers’  hands. 

Even  when  the  phone  rings  at  11:30  p.m., 
Fisco  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  Friday 
morning  won’t  be  a  normal,  albeit  wet,  one 
for  him  and  his  independent  contract  force 
of 1,400  carriers.  “It  was  from  Frank  Paiva,” 
he  recalls,  “and  Frank  was  telling  me  that 
we  were  having  power  spikes,  and  that  the 
presses  were  down  more  than  they  were  up.” 

Crews  have  begun  replating  the  presses 
for  the  main  news  sections.  At  11:36,  Times 
mains  begin  running  —  about  half  an  hour 
later  than  normal  —  on  the  press  not  being 
used  to  run  advance  sections. 

At  11:47  pm.,  production,  circulation,  the 
newsroom,  and  Seattle  Times  Co.  President 
Carolyn  Kelly  come  to  a  collective  decision  to 
abort  the  advance  run  entirely.  As  it  happens, 
the  P-I  advance  run  was  completed,  but  the 
Times  came  up  about  70,000  copies  short, 
with  few,  if  any,  copies  actually  sent  out  for 
delivery. 

Meanwhile,  Frank  Blethen  and  his  wife, 
Charlene,  had  arrived  home  with  little 
trouble  after  the  game  ended.  That  wasn’t 
the  case  for  many  other  people,  including 
Frank’s  stepson,  Dirk,  who  did  not  reach 
his  own  house  until  now. 

Blethen  goes  to  bed  thinking  he’ll  need 
to  get  up  early  to  beat  the  traffic  that  would 
surely  snag  the  city.  He  doesn’t  imagine 
things  will  turn  out  far  worse. 


FRIDIlY.Dec.15 

>  '2m 

Wind  gusts  force  Seattle  City  Light  to  pull 
crews  from  repairs.  “They  can’t  work  up  high 
and  in  their  buckets,”  a  spokesman  explains. 
Kelly  loses  power  at  her  home  in  Seattle’s 
Queen  Anne  neighborhood. 

The  news  from  Frank  Paiva  about  power 
spikes  isn’t  good,  but  for  now'  Alan  Fisco 
keeps  his  worries  in  check.  Winter  pow’er 
outages,  he  knows,  are  a  fact  of  life  in  thickly 
forested  Seattle.  The  wind  blows,  a  tree  falls, 
the  power  goes  out.  Soon  enough,  though, 
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electricity  is  restored.  And  so  far,  his  power 
hasn’t  even  failed. 

Seattle’s  spectacular  sprawl  of  sound  and 
sl^scrapers,  islands  and  inlets,  rivers,  and 
even  an  Indian  reserv'ation,  present  logistical 
challenges  for  the  circulation  chief  even  on 
the  best  of  days.  Downtown  Seattle  itself  is 
pretty'  much  like  any  other  big  city,  only  with 
more  hills.  But  beyond  the  city'  limits,  the 
distribution  challenges  mount.  To  the  east, 
bridges  span  Lake  Washington.  To  the  west, 
Seattle  commuters  take  ferries  to  work  the 
way  other  city  folk  ride  buses  or  trains.  So  if 
editorial  is  pleading  for  extended  deadlines, 
or  if  web  breaks  come  with  increased 
frequency,  carriers  risk  missing  that  final 
late-night  run  —  and  maybe  their  last  chance 
to  get  copies  into  racks 
for  the  earliest  morn¬ 
ing  commuters.  “This 
time  of  year,”  Fisco 
says,  “you  just  don’t 
know'  what  you’re 
dealing  w'ith  from 
day  to  day'.” 

The  independent 
carriers  and  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.  single-copy 
distribution  force  are 
not  normally  rattled 
by  these  challenges  — 
or  even  snow,  for  that 
matter  —  and  the 

papers  have  a  below'- 

,  .  ^  Drew  Robinson  sweeps 
average  complaint  34  geattle  Video  on  Dec 
rate.  For  all  of  nature’s 
fury,  before  this  windstorm  the  papers 
had  experienced  no  significant  circulation 
setbacks.  But  that  was  all  about  to  change. 

►  1E:5uRn 

The  power  goes  out  at  the  North  Creek 
plant  as  both  of  its  electric  feeds  fail.  The 
redundant  lines  were  a  deliberate  protective 
measure,  but  since  they  both  run  from  the 
same  substation,  once  that  goes  down,  so 
does  the  plant. 

It  was  the  first  time  this  had  ever 
hapjjened,  says  Paiva,  and  “it  w'as  just  the 
exact  time  you  didn’t  want  this  to  hapjien  — 
during  press  runs.”  At  that  hour,  and  w'ith 


presses  already  running,  a  newspaper  cannot 
so  easily  get  everything  set  to  move  to  anoth¬ 
er  production  site.  And  1  am.  is  too  late  for 
others,  especially  smaller  sites,  to  help  much. 

Only  about  14,000  copies  of  the  Times 
mains  have  been  printed.  A  crew  had  been 
converting  presses  to  run  the  P-I  mains,  hut 
didn’t  get  any  copies  out. 

Paiva  calls  circulation’s  Fisco  to  apprise 
him  of  the  situation.  Streets  are  plunging 
into  darkness  as  power  fails  all  across  west¬ 
ern  Washington.  Recalls  Fisco,  “It’s  really 
blow'ing  hard  against  my  house,  and  I’ve  got 
one  eye  out  the  window  and  one  |eye  on  the 
phone,  trying  to  figure  out  w'hat  to  do.” 

All  Paiva  and  Fisco  can  do  is  sit  tight. 
Outside,  the  logistical  challenges  are 


flood  water  past  a  near-empty  news  rack,  right, 

.  14.  The  rack  would  remain  empty  the  next  day. 

mounting.  Authorities  close  the  Hood  Canal 
and  Tacoma  Narrows  bridges. 

Still,  delivery'  seems  doable.  Fisco  recalls, 
“Certainly,  in  my  mind,  there  was  the  expec¬ 
tation  that  the  power  would  be  back  on  in  an 
hour  or  two,  and  we’d  get  the  pre-run  done, 
and  everything  w'ould  be  back  on  track.” 

But  now',  Fisco  starts  working  the  phone. 
His  first  call  is  to  Mike  Sheehan,  director 
of  circulation  operations.  The  Seattle  Times 
Co.  operates  12  distribution  centers  located 
as  far  south  as  Tacoma  and  as  far  north 
as  Smoky  Point.  From  now'  until  about 
1:30  a.m,  carriers  are  starting  to  assemble 
at  the  distribution  centers  to  pick  up  their 
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bundles  —  if  they  can  make  it. 

Sheehan  and  Fisco  have  to  keep  them 
informed  about  the  situation.  “You  might 
have  200, 250  carriers  showing  up  at  any 
one  warehouse,”  says  Fisco.  “And  remember, 
these  are  independent  contractors.  They’re 
there  on  their  own  dime,  and  if  they  don’t 
get  papers,  they’re  not  making  money.” 

>  1;3uR.M. 

Having  no  papers  isn’t  the  only  problem 
at  the  distribution  points.  Reports  come  in 
that  power  has  been  knocked  out  at  several 
centers.  Sheehan  scrambles  to  get  portable 
generators  delivered  through  ferocious  winds 
to  the  fer-flung  centers. 

At  several  of  the  distribution  centers, 
carriers  line  up  their  cars  and  shine  their 
headlights  into  the  darkness  of  the  ware¬ 
houses  so  the  generators  can  be  set  up. 

>E:3uRR 

Paiva  and  Fisco  are  talking  every  15 
minutes  or  so,  and  their  optimism  that 
power  will  soon  be  restored  is  waning.  The 
circ  chief  is  getting  antsy.  “I  realized  that 
being  constantly  on  the  phone  and  being  at 
home  was  making  me  nuts,”  he  say-s.  “I  heard 
they  still  had  power  downtown,  so  I  decided 
to  go  to  the  office.” 

Driring  even  that  short  distance,  he  sees 
what  his  distribution  force  is  up  against. 

“I’m  going,  “Wow,  this  is  a  lot  more  than 
I  bargained  for,’”  he  says.  Tree  limbs  are 
scattered  all  along  the  road  on  his  way  in. 

>►  3R.n 

In  McCleary,  Wash.,  a  28-year-old  man 
dies  in  his  sleep  after  fierce  winds  snap 
off  the  top  of  a  tree  and  it  falls  onto  his 
mobile  home. 

It’s  getting  harder  to  contact  director 
of  circ  operations  Mike  Sheehan.  His  land 
line  is  out,  and  his  cell  phone  is  faltering. 

His  Blackberry,  however,  is  holding  out. 
Fisco  suggests  he  come  into  the  home  office, 
if  possible. 

Finally,  about  20  minutes  later,  Sheehan 
arrives  —  and  calls  the  distribution  center 
managers  to  give  them  the  news  that  there 
is  no  news.  He  feels  strange  to  be  in  a 
warm  and  well-lit  office,  communicating 
with  field  people  who  are  shivering  in  the 
pale  glow  of  emergency  backup  lighting. 
Transportation  managers  at  the  North 
Creek  plant  have  commandeered  two  PCs, 
which  are  rapidly  becoming  their  principal 
means  of  communication  as  their  cell 
phones’  batteries  lose  power. 

Oddly,  there’s  a  real  sense  of  optimism 
downtown.  Fisco  recalls,  “We  still  thought 
that  when  [the  power]  comes  back,  it  would 


take  about  90  minutes  or  so  to  change  over 
from  prerun  to  live  news  sections.”  Paiva 
and  Fisco  furiously  tweak  distribution  plans, 
confident  they  still  will  be  able  to  deliver. 

As  production  and  distribution  focus  on 
whether  papers  will  ever  emerge  from  the 
presses,  another  matter  weighs  on  their 
minds:  Are  the  conditions  too  risly  for 
drivers  and  carriers,  even  if  they  have  copies 
to  give  them?  It  was  a  big  concern,  Fisco 
recalls:  “Not  to  say  there  was  any  silver  lining 
in  this,  but  if  we  didn’t 
print  the  papers,  we 
didn’t  have  to  deal 
with  that.” 

Even  though  some 
13,000  copies  of  the 
Times  made  it  off  the 
press  before  power 
was  lost,  the  single-copy 
carriers  are  not  allowed 
to  deliver  them  yet. 

It’s  still  too  treacherous 
outside. 

>►  ^  R.n 

Times  reporter  Peyton 
Whitely  —  who  pretty 
much  works  out  of  his 
car  anyway,  with  cell 
phone  and  laptop  — 
now  roams  the  area, 
ready  to  file  Web  stories. 

He  notes  power  outages,  flooding,  and 
closures  at  busy  roadways. 

PSE  crews  finally  begin  making  line 
repairs.  Until  now,  they  could  not,  due  to 
winds  that  topped  out  at  100  mph  on  the 
Long  Beach  Peninsula  and  at  119  mph  on 
Vancouver  Island.  The  word  is,  people  in 
outlying  areas  could  be  without  power  for 
four  or  five  days. 

An  early  riser,  publisher  Blethen  always 
fetches  his  paper  around  now  —  his  house 
is  on  Mercer  Island,  at  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  distribution  routes.  Today,  though, 
the  power  is  out  at  his  home,  and  he  finds 
no  paper  on  his  porch.  “I  assumed  we  would 
have  some  printing  problems,  and  we  may 
be  late,”  he  says.  “But  you  never  imagine  you 
are  not  going  to  be  able  to  print.” 

Blethen,  who  personally  oversaw  the 
North  Creek  printing  plant’s  construction, 
feels  confident  in  the  company’s  ability 
to  power  through  an  outage.  The  facility’s 
two  power  lines  made  for  what  seemed 
like  an  airtight  contingency  plan.  Even 
during  the  papers’  strike  in  2000,  he  says, 
“we  not  only  printed  our  newspaper, 
but  the  Hearst  newspaper  and  kept  up 
distribution.  It  just  never  occurred  to  us 
there  could  ever  be  a  situation  in  which  we 


couldn’t  publish  and  distribute  newspapers.” 

Still,  his  paper  is  MIA.  Blethen  checks 
his  Blackberry  and  discovers  a  string  of 
messages  from  executives,  including  Kelly. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  plant,  everyone 
is  waiting  and  hoping  for  the  local  utility 
to  restore  power.  Until  then.  North  Creek’s 
generator  keeps  the  plant  lighted  and  the 
computerized  production  systems  in  standby 
mode.  Communications  aren’t  reliable, 
with  Blackberry  network  and  phone  service 
sporadic. 

Production  and 
distribution  are  already 
planning  for  the  next 
task:  If  it  proves  neces¬ 
sary  to  cancel  Friday, 
then  at  least,  in  Paiva’s 
words,  “let’s  not  miss 
the  Saturday  edition.” 

>  RM. 

Seattle  Times  execu¬ 
tive  editor  Boardman  is 
awakened  at  his  Seattle 
home  with  a  phone  call 
from  Fisco,  informing 
him  that  few  if  any 
Friday  papers  were 
being  printed  and 
delivered.  “I  started 
calling  [newsroom] 
people  in  at  5  in  the 
morning,  realizing  we  would  have  to  pump 
up  on  the  Web,”  Boardman  recalls. 

Kelly,  who  is  still  without  electricity  and 
has  been  using  her  cell  phone  to  field  calls 
from  executives  in  operations  and  circula¬ 
tion,  now  updates  Blethen  on  the  situation. 
She  then  decides  to  drive  to  the  office,  about 
three  miles  from  her  house. 

>►  5  RM. 

P-I  managing  editor  McCumber  receives 
his  own  alert  that  there’s  been  no  distribu¬ 
tion.  He  begins  calling  in  staffers,  telling 
them  they’ll  need  to  rely  on  the  Web  .site 
to  post  news.  He  finds  that  many  reporters 
and  photographers  lost  power  at  their 
homes,  but  the  Times  and  P-I  newsrooms 
have  electricity. 

Blethen  messages  that  he’ll  be  in  soon, 
then  leaves  for  the  office  in  downtown 
Seattle.  His  concerns  about  traffic  snarls 
quickly  dissipate:  Blethen  flies  down  1-90, 
since  no  one’s  on  the  road.  A  usual  30- 
minute  drive  takes  him  only  10. 

Compounding  problems,  over  the  past 
10  years  Seattle’s  population  has  pushed 
into  heavily  wooded  areas.  “In  the  past,  if 
we  had  a  storm  like  this  and  trees  started 
going  down  it  was  no  big  deal,”  says  Blethen. 


Seattle  Times  reporter  Peyton  Whitely’s 
car/office,  complete  with  laptop  and  phone 
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“Today,  these  big  trees  start  falling  down,  that  day,  I  couldn’t  believe  it  was  happening.  ! 

and  they  start  falling  on  homes  and  taking  There  was  a  sense  of  disbelief.” 

down  major  roads  and  power  and  telephone  Kelly  recalls:  “For  me,  personally,  it  was 
lines  with  them.”  one  of  the  most  devastating  experiences  not 

Back  at  the  plant,  any  remaining  optimism  to  publish  a  paper.  But  what  impressed  me 
about  printing  is  nearly  gone  —  and  Paiva  was  the  way  folks  came  together.” 
is  the  first  to  say  what  everyone’s  thinking:  The  P-Fs  Heckman,  meanwhile,  awakens 

Maybe  there  isn’t  going  to  be  a  Friday  paper.  to  a  ringing  phone.  For  her,  it’s  late.  Usually 

by  that  time  she’s  already  on  her  way  to 

►  5;  I  u  fl.M.  work,  but  with  the  power  out,  she  slept  in. 

5eafffe  Hmes  Assistant  Metro  Editor  Nick  Assistant  Managing  Editor  Rita  Hibbard  is 
Provenza  arrives  at  the  newsroom  about  an  on  the  line,  telling  her  she’s  unable  to  make  it 

hour  earlier  than  usual,  after  picking  up  two  in  on  time:  she’s  injured  herself  while  trying 

Web  staffers  along  the  way. 

One  reporter  already  in  the 
office  had  begun  making  calls 
and  posting  brief  items  about 
scattered  incidents.  “All  we 
were  asking  for  was  dispatch¬ 
es,”  says  Provenza,  describing 
the  blog-like  postings.  “Traffic 
was  a  nightmare,  schools 
were  closing,  trees  were 
falling  on  houses.” 

>►  5:30  Rn 

By  now,  recalls  Fisco,  “we 

realize  that  even  if  the  power 

comes  back  on,  by  the  time 

we  get  the  presses  up  and 

running,  it’s  going  to  be  very, 

very  late.”  Adds  Kelly,  “Once 

the  operations  and  circulation  u  j  i  u- 

•j  cii  j  answering  a  ringing  phone  amidst  the  wreckage  of  his  garage, 

vice  president  filled  me  m,  it  resident  Pete  Holmes  informs  his  16-year-old  son  that  the  call  is  for 
was  clear  at  that  point  we 

weren’t  going  to  get  a  paper  printed.”  to  force  her  electric  garage  door  open. 

Still,  no  one  wants  to  be  the  first  to  admit  Heckman  mobilizes.  As  she  recalls,  “It 
that  today,  there  probably  isn’t  going  to  be  was  still  dark.  I  didn’t  bother  changing.  I 

a  Times  or  a  P-1  for  the  first  time  in  decades.  threw  a  coat  on  over  my  pajamas,  put  on 

Each  paper  only  once  before  didn’t  print,  some  slippers,  and  headed  out.  On  the  way, 

in  each  case  during  a  strike  —  the  Times  in  I  called  our  early  Web  producer.  She  in- 
1953,  and  the  P-I  in  1936.  They  decide  to  formed  me  that  we  didn’t  publish  [the  print 

give  it  another  15  minutes.  edition].  So  I  started  calling  the  senior 


>  5:H5  R.n 

And  another  15  minutes. 

>“  Bra 

The  printing  plant  finally  gives  up  on 
the  power  coming  back.  As  has  been  feared, 
there  will  be  no  Friday  editions. 

It  falls  to  Fisco  to  inform  the  company 
president  of  the  situation.  It’s  something  of 
an  out-of-body  experience.  An  awful  feeling. 

“You  don’t  want  to  believe  it’s  happening,” 
he  says.  “Thousands  of  people  are  wanting 
and  expecting  the  daily  paper.  And  in  this 
situation  —  with  the  lights  out  and  power 
gone  —  the  newspaper  is  that  much  more 
of  a  connection. 

“It  was  depressing,  frankly,”  Fisco  adds. 
“When  I  told  Sheehan  we  weren’t  publishing 


to  force  her  electric  garage  door  open. 

Heckman  mobilizes.  As  she  recalls,  “It 
was  still  dark.  I  didn’t  bother  changing.  I 
threw  a  coat  on  over  my  pajamas,  put  on 
some  slippers,  and  headed  out.  On  the  way, 

I  called  our  early  Web  producer.  She  in¬ 
formed  me  that  we  didn’t  publish  [the  print 
edition].  So  I  started  calling  the  senior 
editors.  On  my  way  in,  it  was  pitch  black.  I 
drove  around  fallen  trees  and  live  wires  to 
get  to  the  newsroom.” 

The  Times,  meanwhile,  had  purposely 
overstaffed  the  Weh  department  for  Friday 
and  asked  everyone  to  come  in  early  to  help 
out,  says  Online  News  Producer  Robert 
Hernandez.  The  first  Web  producer  normally 
comes  in  now,  and  there’s  usually  a  core 
group  of  staffers  in  the  office  by  7. 

But  today,  his  team  is  up  and  running 
around  5:30,  and  they  post  the  first  brief 
news  “dispatch”  by  6:01.  “Our  staff  knows 
how  to  step  up  and  file  when  there’s  a  big 
story  like  this,”  says  Hernandez.  “There  was 
the  knowledge  that  getting  this  news  out 
could  save  lives.” 

Tirries  executive  editor  Boardman  tells 
Hernandez  to  put  a  note  on  the  upper  left- 


hand  side  of  the  site’s  homepage  saying  that 
the  status  of  the  print  edition  is  unclear. 

>  6:30  RA. 

Managers  inform  the  carriers  and  single¬ 
copy  people  there  will  be  no  more  papers 
beyond  the  13,000  copies  the  plant  managed 
to  print  before  the  power  cut  out.  “These 
are  guys  who  got  in  at  11,  so  they’d  worked 
almost  a  full  shift,  just  waiting,”  says  Fisco. 
The  wind  has  died  down  somewhat,  and 
Fisco  and  other  circ  executives  feel  comfort¬ 
able  allowing  the  single-copy  carriers  to 
^  j™  -  rn^®  their  few  deliveries 
around  downtown  Seattle, 
y  “These  folks  were  really 
^  amazing,”  he  adds. 

>►  6:30  RA. 

The  note  on  the  Times 
homepage  is  updated  to  say 
the  paper  isn’t  coming. 

“When  we  heard  the  news 
that  we  weren’t  putting  out  a 
product,  it  was  a  punch  in  the 
gut  for  all  of  us,”  Hernandez 
remembers.  “Only  newsroom 
people  will  understand  how 
that  feels.  But  at  the  same 
time,  you  have  a  job  to  do, 
so  you  put  it  aside.  You’ll 
feel  bad  about  it  later.” 

Seattle 

him.  the  day’s  free-standing 

advertising  inserts  don’t 
make  it  out  either  —  but  they  might  emerge 
with  the  Saturday  editions. 

Seattle  Times  Co.  Operations  Director 
Kathy  Hunter,  who  remained  in  contact  by 
telephone  throughout  the  night,  leaves  for 
the  company’s  downtown  headquarters. 
Though  not  usually  involved  in  day-to-day 
production,  she,  Paiva,  and  Birdsall  will 
coordinate  if  they  end  up  having  to  use 
several  printing  plants. 

Coincidentally,  the  Seattle  Times  had  only 
a  week  earlier  decided  to  launch  a  regular 
“e-edition,”  a  downloadable  newspaper  that 
allows  readers  to  see  the  paper  on  their 
computers  in  print  format.  The  service  was 
originally  available  only  to  subscribers,  but  as 
it  becomes  clear  the  Times'  print  edition  isn’t 
coming  in,  Boardman  directs  Hernandez  to 
make  the  e-edition  free  for  that  day  and  for 
the  following  days.  They  promote  the  free 
e-edition  on  the  homepage. 

Friday’s  electronic  edition  shows  all  the 
run-of-press  advertising  for  that  day. 

>►  7  RA. 

As  backup  arrangements  go,  says  Paiva, 
the  Seattle  Times  Co.’s  big  North  Creek  plant 
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ordinarily  would  be 
expected  to  help  oth¬ 
ers.  This  day,  however, 
would  be  “the  first  time 
we  ever  implemented  it” 
in  the  other  direction. 

Management  quickly 
considers  offers  of  help 
from  surrounding  sites, 
including  The  Daily 
Herald  (to  the  north, 
in  Snohomish  County) 
and  King  County  Journal 
Newspapers’  plant  (in 
Kent,  south  of  Seattle). 

There  are  more  options: 

Though  not  a  formal,  mu 
tual-assistance  arrange- 
ment,  “we  already  had  some 
of  those  emergency  proce¬ 
dures  worked  out,”  says  Birdsall,  with  Seattle 
Times  Co.  commercial-printing  subsidiary 
Rotary  Offset  Press  (ROP),  also  in  Kent, 
and  with  The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma, 
farther  south. 

Cheryl  Dell  had  awakened  to  a  house 
without  electricity  but  with  her  News 
Tribune  waiting  by  her  front  door.  “My  first 
reaction  was  relieC  recalls  the  116,150- 
circulation  McClatchy  paper’s  publisher  and 
president.  While  she  and  other  iVeaw  Tribune 
employees  may  not  have  had  power,  she  says, 
at  least  their  pressroom  occupied  “a  luclty 
place  on  the  grid.” 

The  Seattle-Tacoma  arrangement  “had 
been  in  place  a  long  time,”  says  Dell,  adding 
that  it  preceded  her  arrival  and  McClatchy’s 
Knight  Ridder  acquisition,  which  included  a 
large  minority  stake  in  the  Seattle  Times  Co. 
“We’re  happy  to  do  it,”  she  adds,  “but  I  hope 
we  never  need  that  help  from  anyone.” 

>►  7:3ufl.«. 

Paiva  calls  News  Tribune  Production 
Director  Jeff  Stalcup  in  Tacoma,  and  P-I 
Publisher  Roger  Oglesby  calls  publisher  Dell 
at  the  News  Tribune. 

It’s  agreed  that  the  News  Tribune  will 
print  the  P-Fs  Saturday  advance  sections. 
Company  president  Kelly  e-mails  Dell  to  let 
her  know  how  much  the  papers  appreciate 
the  help.  “Our  operations  people  have  a  good 
relationship  with  Tacoma,”  says  Kelly. 

Like  Blethen,  Kelly  relies  on  senior  staff 
to  inform  her  of  matters  as  they  unfold.  She 
isn’t  making  many  of  the  final  decisions, 
which  come  about  organically  from  the 
different  departments  as  each  chief  assesses 
the  situation.  (“I  trust  their  judgment,”  she 
says.)  Kelly  is  mainly  there  for  support,  and 
keeps  Blethen  up  to  sjieed. 

Planning  begins  for  Saturday  delivery. 
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open  that  garage  door 
by  hand,  after  a  power 
outage  disabled  the 
automatic  opener. 

“I  drove  to  work  with 
ice  on  my  finger,”  she 
recalls,  “and  I  didn’t 
find  out  it  was  broken 
until  later.” 


-  Latost  traffic  updates 

-  School  closuros 
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Left,  the  paper  no  one 
received:  the  Dec.  15  P-I. 
At  right,  the  paper’s  Web 
site  breaks  storm  news. 


Though  the  printing 
is  now  taking  place  at  Tacoma 
and  the  ROP  commercial  plant,  carriers  are 
instructed  to  follow  their  normal  routine: 

Go  to  your  usual  distribution  center  for  pick¬ 
up,  they’re  told.  The  bundles  will  be  there. 

But  it’s  not  that  simple.  “How  do  you 
devise  who  goes  out  first,  and  what  is  the 
flow  of  the  newspaper?  That’s  what  you’re 
planning  for”  says  circ  director  Fisco.  “And 
all  of  a  sudden  you’ve  got  to  develop  a 
distribution  system  within  a  matter  of  hours.” 
It’s  a  good  sort  of  panic,  he  says,  “the  realiza¬ 
tion  we  couldn’t  publish,  being  offset  very 
quickly  by  the  pride  in  seeing  how  everybody 
kind  of  rallied  around  the  Times  and  the  P-17 
Meanwhile,  in  the  newsroom,  five  Times 
reporters  are  in,  phoning  police,  fire,  utilities, 
and  other  sources  for  updates.  “It  was  one 


George  Rockwell,  left,  waits  as  his  change  is  counted  —  by  flash¬ 
light  —  at  blacked-out  Bert’s  Red  Apple  market  in  Madison,  Wash. 


long  blog,”  says  Times  Deputy  Managing 
Editor  Suki  Dardarian.  “We  had  folks  in  the 
office  and  the  field,  and  asked  readers  to 
share  their  stories  and  their  photos.” 

When  assistant  M.E.  Hibbard  arrives  in 
the  P-I  newsroom,  she  finds  assigning  editor 
Heckman  in  her  flannel  pajamas.  Hibbard 
explains  she  broke  her  finger  while  trying  to 


>► 

Half  of  Seattle,  or 
175,000  customers, 
is  still  without  lights.  Elsewhere  in  the  area, 
at  least  another  700,000  are  in  the  dark, 
maybe  twice  that  in  the  region.  Seattle  City 
Light  says  that  a  typical  heavy  storm  will 
down  two  or  three  feeder  lines.  Last  night’s 
storm  cut  65,  and  most  are  still  inoperative. 

After  booking  a  room  at  the  Pan  Pacific 
Seattle  hotel  a  few  blocks  from  his  office, 
Blethen  continues  to  work  at  headquarters, 
taking  a  hands-off  approach  and  letting  his 
e.xecutive  team  make  decisions  based  on 
the  information  they  were  getting.  He  stays 
in  communication  mostly  with  Kelly  and 
executive  editor  Boardman. 

“We  have  this  very  e.xperienced  and  very 
stable  senior  management  team,  and  there 
was  no  doubt  in  my  mind  between  the 
operations  people,  the  circulation  people, 
and  the  ad  people,  and  Carolyn  and  the  news 
folks,  that  everyone  had  done  everything 
they  possibly  could,”  sa>'s  Blethen.  “I  didn’t 
see  my  job  as  asking  questions  or  second- 
guessing  people.  I  really  saw  my  job  as 

coming  in  and  just  trying 
to  provide  encouragement. 

“This  is  sort  of  the 
normal  crisis  management 
that  good  organizations 
are  geared  up  to  deal  with. 
You  deal  with  them  and  get 
on  with  life. ...  But  this  sort 
of  takes  your  breath  away. 
You  think,  ‘Here’s  one 
more  thing  I  never  thought 
I  was  going  to  see  in  my 
lifetime.’” 

At  this  point,  P-I  Photo 
Editor  John  Dickson 
arrives  and  begins  calling 
photographers  to  direct 
them  to  hot  spots  for 
photos.  He  also  gives  them  the  bad  news 
that  their  photos  from  Thursday  won’t  be 
seen  in  print. 

>►  9R.f1. 

One  top  P-I  scoop  is  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  had  moved  her  crying  baby  from  the 
nursery  to  her  bed  during  the  night,  a  move 
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that  saved  the  infant’s  life  after  a  tree  fell  and 
crashed  through  the  nursery  roof  Managing 
Editor  McCumber  says  the  tip  came  from 
“a  fnend  of  a  fnend.” 

The  first  P-I  storm  photos  appear  on  the 
paper’s  Web  site,  in  galleries  of  22  images 
each.  Eventually,  four  such  galleries  are 
posted.  “I  have  never  answered  the  phone 
so  many  times  in  one  day,”  Dickson  recalls 
about  the  ongoing  deployment 
of  his  staff.  “It  was  like  running 
a  triage  unit.  It  was  stressful. 

We  kept  moving  people 
around,  trying  to  get  to  the 
best  stuff” 

Times  Online  Producer 
Mark  Deichmiller,  meanwhile, 
arrives  in  his  newsroom  and 
quickly  gets  photo  galleries 
going.  The  images  of  downed 
trees  and  other  destruction 
are  staggering. 

After  Friday’s  press  run  is 
canceled,  Mei-Mei  Chan,  vice 
president/advertising  for  the 
Seattle  Times  Co.,  was  alerted. 

Advertising  managers  are  now 
apprised  of  the  situation;  they,  in  turn,  tell 
the  sales  teams,  who  contact  advertisers. 

“The  advertising  department  worked 
closely  with  advertisers  to  pick  up  their  ads 
and  marketing  needs  for  future  editions 
of  our  newspapers,  ad  inserts,  and  other 
products,”  Chan  recalls.  The  ad  reps  first  call 
“the  majors”  (big  accounts  such  as  Macy’s 
and  Nordstrom),  and  work  with  them  to 
reposition  and  reschedule  ads. 

>►  luRM. 

The  first  news  meetings  of  the  day  begin 
at  both  papers.  Editors  try  to  determine  if 
there  will  be  a  Saturday  paper,  its  size,  and 
what  the  deadlines  might  be. 

The  P-I  decides  it  has  to  rerun  the  third 
part  of  an  investigative  series  that  was  in  the 
Friday  paper  but  received  very  little  attention 
due  to  the  limited  press  run.  Editors  start 
looking  at  options  for  32  and  64-page 
versions  of  the  Saturday  paper. 

Dardarian  of  the  Times  pursues  a  similar 
approach.  “We  operated  with  the  presump¬ 
tion  that  we  would  end  up  with  something” 
she  says  of  the  print  edition.  “But  we  didn’t 
know  what.” 

Times  reporter  Peyton  Whitely,  still 
working  out  of  his  car,  files  Web  stories  rang¬ 
ing  from  lines  of  cars  at  one  of  the  few  gas 
stations  with  power  to  more  flooding  and 
road  closures.  “I  was  going  from  one  disaster 
to  another,”  says  Whitely,  62.  “But  all  of  my 
stories  had  to  go  on  the  Web.”  While  parked 
on  a  hospital’s  rooftop  parking  garage,  he  uses 


j  his  laptop  to  report  that  the  hospital’s  cafete¬ 
ria  is  among  the  few  outlets  serving  hot  food. 

>►  7  7  m 

I  Printing  Saturday’s  paper  remains  a  bit 
i  dicey. 

Founded  50  years  ago.  Rotary  Offset  Press 
was  sold  to  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  in  the  early 
1990s.  Its  2001  purchase  of  a  KBA  Continent 


press  “put  us  in  a  position  to  be  a  backup,” 
says  ROP  General  Manager  Ken  Hatch.  But 
for  the  Seattle  dailies’  entire  paging  and  sec¬ 
tioning  needs,  he  adds,  “with  our  press  even 
today,  we  couldn’t  completely  back  them  up.” 

So  after  the  first  morning  call  comes  from 
Seattle,  it  takes  several  more  inquiries  over 
the  next  few  hours  to  determine  if  ROP  can 
meet  their  needs,  says  Hatch.  In  terms  of 
paging  and  sections  and  color,  he  adds, 

“there  would  have  to  be  some  reconfiguration 
of  their  product”  to  be  able  to  print  it  on 
ROP’s  singlewide,  one-plate-around  press. 

>►  7c*p.m. 

The  bulldog  edition  of  the  combined  Sun¬ 
day  pajjer  is  killed,  owing  to  the  complexity 
of  the  regular  Sunday  edition,  work  and 
product  scheduling,  and  the  prevailing 
weather  and  power  conditions.  That  leaves 
production  focusing  on  Saturday. 

“They  reconfigured  their  paging  to  meet 
our  press  specification,”  says  ROP’s  Hatch, 
and  between  now  and  1  p.m.  gives  the 
go-ahead  to  print  two  advance  sections. 

Tacoma  gets  word  that  Seattle  wants  it  to 
print  the  P-Ps  advance  sections.  Page  files  are 
sent  from  electronic  make-up  in  downtown 
Seattle  to  ROP  and  Tacoma  facilities’  FTP 
sites.  For  those  files,  says  Hunter,  “we  adjust¬ 
ed  the  dimensions  electronically  to  fit  what 
Rotary  and  Tacoma  have.”  Seattle’s  presses 
have  the  old,  long,  23  9/,6  cut-off,  but  in 
2000  were  cut  down  for  a  50-inch  web 
width.  “We  knew  there  were  going  to  be 


The  Times  homepage,  as  it  appeared  at  10:48  a.m.  on  Dec.  15 


some  images  floating  on  different  [page] 
sizes,”  says  Birdsall. 

>►  12:3uP.t1. 

The  P-I  begins  receiving  its  first  photo 
submissions  from  readers,  which  are  added 
to  Web  galleries.  “Everything  that  was  good, 
we  were  putting  up,”  Dickson  recalls.  The 
Times,  meanwhile,  is  getting  strong  reaction 
to  its  “tips  boxes”  that  include  advice  from 
readers  about  getting  through  the  storm. 

P-I  investigative  reporter  Eric  Nalder,  who 
switched  from  his  usual  beat  to  cover  the 
storm,  had  detailed  one  of  the  more  grue¬ 
some  stories  —  the  voice-over  actress  who 
drowned  in  her  basement.  “He  had  it  online 
really  fast,”  recalls  Hibbard.  “But  then  he  got 
a  deeper  story  for  print  about  a  controversy 
in  that  neighborhood  over  a  catch  basin  that 
contributed  to  the  flooding.” 

>  7  P.M. 

Seattle  Times  advance-section  printing 
j  begins  at  ROP  in  Kent,  producing  220,000 
I  copies  —  “one  of  the  sections  we  were  able 
to  complete  for  them,”  says  Hatch. 

Reporter  Lewis  Kamb  writes  on  the  P-I 
site  that  the  storm  was  “sure  to  go  down  in 
Northwest  infamy. ...  And  Seattle  Mayor 
Greg  Nickels  said  it  ‘may  have  been  a  200- 
year  event.’”  Another  item  reports  a  “mad¬ 
house”  at  a  local  Home  Depot  as  residents 
vie  for  scarce  generators. 

/'-/Web  producer  Chin  had  been  sched¬ 
uled  to  take  Friday  off,  but  as  it  becomes 
clear  that  extra  hands  are  needed,  he  decides 
to  come  in.  All  of  the  online  staffers  are  able 
to  make  it  in  too,  and  the  team  tries  to  get 
service-type  information  up  on  the  site  as 
quickly  as  it  comes  in. 

Heckman  reflects,  “Although  chaotic,  it  all 
clicked,  probably  because  of  a  little  early 
planning  specifically  surrounding  our  Web 
presentation.  In  our  newsroom,  everyone 
works  for  the  paper  and  everyone  works  for 
the  Web  site.  We  consider  ourselves  a  ‘news 
organization,’  so  it  didn’t  matter  with  what 
medium  we  were  publishing.” 

>  3:3uPn 

Web  postings  begin  to  slow  as  editors 
focus  more  on  print  stories,  even  while 
remaining  unsure  how  big  the  Saturday 
papers  will  be.  “We  cut  off  most  of  the  Web 
stuff,  stopped  the  dispatch  updates,  and  that 
was  some  reliefT  the  Times'  Provenza  says. 
He  learns  the  main  deadline  will  be  6  p.m., 
three  hours  earlier  than  usual. 

Ellen  Banner,  a  10-year  Times  photogra¬ 
pher  whose  house  lost  power  and  heat  on 
Thursday  after  a  tree  fell  and  knocked  down 
the  power  lines,  has  reported  for  work.  “It 
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was  a  pain,  but  I  was  able  to  go  to  work 
and  have  light  there,”  recalls  the  mother  of 
two  teens,  who  powered  her  cell  phone  and 
laptop  via  her  car’s  cigarette  lighter. 

Blethen  is  floored  by  the  Web  traffic, 
and  shocked  by  the  hunt  for  juice  to  power 
computers.  “Here  we  are  in  a  situation  with 
a  million  people  ^^^thout  power,  and  we  set  a 
record  for  page  views,”  he  says.  “If  you  went 
into  any  hotel  or  library  or  Starbucks  or  any 
public  place  that  had  power  where  people 
could  connect  computers,  it  was  just  wall- 
to-wall  people. 

“Our  folks  told  me  they  could  tell  that 
people  would  check  [the  Web  site]  and  come 
back  very  frequently  to  check  again.  And 
people  were  devouring  the  photo  galleries 
to  try  and  get  a  visual  sense  of  the  storm.” 


A  Seattle  Times  truck  at  The  News  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  where  some  Dec.  16  Times  and  P-l  runs  were  printed. 


>  8rm. 

Meanwhile,  Seattle’s  two  news¬ 
rooms  are  producing  main-section 
pages,  the  Times  to  be  printed  in 
Tacoma  and  the  P-I  at  ROP.  With 


►  3pn 

Circ  VP  Fisco  heads  home  for  the  first 
time  in  12  hours,  ready  for  bed. 

Both  the  Times  and  the  P-/had  originally 
considered  going  with  either  32-  or  64-page 
editions,  but  now  the  newsrooms  learn  that 
their  Saturday  papers  will  be  36  pages.  Those 
editions  —  they  hope  —  will  be  printed  at 
the  Nezc’S  Tribune  in  Tacoma,  and/or  ROP. 

“It  was  a  challenge  going  through  and 
tossing  stuff  out,”  deputy  M.E.  Dardarian 
recalls.  “The  cuts  were  all  over  the  place.” 

The  P-I  drops  its  TV  listings,  stock  listings, 
comics,  and  the  crossword  puzzle. 

At  some  point,  Blethen  gets  an  e-mail 
telling  him  that  the  Times  and  P-/ will  be 
printed  in  Tacoma.  “It  is  not  surprising 
[Tacoma]  would  have  bent  over  backward. 

I  think  they  would  have  done  it  irrespective 


of  any  shareholder 
relationship,”  he  says. 

“McClatchy  is  a  very 
classy  organization.” 

Blethen  didn’t 
inform  Hearst,  other 
than  people  at  the 
local  level:  “It’s  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  they 
were  very  cooperative, 
and  very  supportive 
of  all  our  efforts.” 

>  5  P.M. 

It’s  the  fourth 
phone  call  interrupt¬ 
ing  his  nap  that 
proves  the  final  straw. 

“I  said,  ‘The  hell 
vvith  it,’  and  went 
back  to  the  office,” 

Fisco  recalls. 

Though  the 
Saturday  live  sections 
will  be  thinner  than 
normal,  the  papers  will  be  bulked  up  by 
the  Friday  entertainment  sections,  classified, 
and  inserts. 

On  top  of  the  papers’  challenges  that  day, 
Blethen  has  other  concerns.  Though  he  and 
his  wife  plan  to  stay  in  a  hotel  until  power 
is  restored  to  their  home,  they  are  worried 
about  break-ins.  The  house  is  full  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  and  the  Blethens  had  been  robbed 
—  while  they  were  home  —  only  a  year  be¬ 
fore.  “You  find  yourself  stressing  about  your 
families,”  Blethen  says.  One  of  his  sons,  as 
well  as  his  stepson  (both  of  whom  have  two 


very  young  children), 
were  among  those 
without  power. 

>  5:3uP.M. 

At  the  News 
Tribune,  presses  start 
rolling  for  the  pre-run 
of  Saturday’s/*-/. 
Meanwhile,  at  ROP 
in  Kent,  the  second 
Times  advance  comes 
up  60,000  copies 
short  because  electri¬ 
cal  power  variously 
sags  and  spikes  from 
late  afternoon  into 
the  evening. 

The  main  deadline 
for  editorial  content 
is  about  6  p.m.  for 
both  papers,  which 
allows  people  “to  add 
to  the  main  storm 
story  up  to  9:30  p.m.,” 
says  Dardarian.  “But  that’s  it.” 

>►  6  p.m. 

Blethen  leaves  the  office  with  laptop  and 
Blackberry  in  tow  to  meet  his  wife  at  the 
hotel,  where  she  had  checked  in  at  3  p.m. 

He  stays  in  touch  with  Kelly  and  Boardman 
throughout  the  evening. 

>►  /  P.M 

After  multiple  interruptions,  ROP’s  Hatch 
feels  he  has  to  move  on  to  the  business’  other 
commercial  work.  ROP  is  able  to  complete 
that  job  —  a.  New  York  Times  run  — 
because  it  never  loses  power 
completely. 

The  News  Tribune  may  have 
had  a  little  more  leeway,  Dell  says, 
because  “ours  is  not  a  commercial 
printing  facility.  We  realigned  the 
timing  of  our  advance  run  to  be 
able  to  accommodate  their  print¬ 
ing,”  she  adds,  because  “a  day  like 
that  is  full  of  rearranging.” 

In  all,  the  Tacoma  pressroom  is 
able  to  shuffle  its  own  runs  three 
times  during  the  day  to  meet 
Seattle’s  pre-run  needs.  For  the 
extra  work,  Dell  had  pressmen  who 
worked  additional  shifts,  with  some 
similar  doubling  up  in  packaging. 


High  winds  downed  power  lines  along  Union 
Hill  Road,  east  of  Redmond  outside  Seattle. 
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only  36  pages,  “a  Saturday  edition 
collapsed  five  sections  into  two,” 
with  no  color  on  the  second  front, 
according  to  Birdsall. 

>►  9  p.m. 

On  the  P-fs  storm  blog,  reporter 
Scott  Gutierrez  reports  that  25 
people  have  been  hospitalized  with 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  from 
cooking  with  charcoal  briquettes 
inside  two  apartments  in  Kent.  In  a 
prescient  warning,  a  fire  department 
spokesman  says:  “We  still  have  how 
many  homes  without  power?  700,000? 
We’re  going  to  see  a  lot  more  of  this  stuff 
before  it’s  over.” 


>  luP.M 

The  final  print  versions  of  the  P-Fs  and  the 
Times  Saturday  papers  are  sent  to  Tacoma 
and  ROP  —  much  earlier  than  the  usual 
press  run  of  up  to  1  a.m. 

Overall,  Friday  is  the  highest-traffic  day 
in  the  Times'  online  history,  with  2,549,924 
page  views.  Hernandez  says  that  while  the 
most  popular  story  (at  least  in  terms  of  page 
views)  is  the  main  news  bar,  the  dispatch 
article  had  similar  numbers  —  but  with 
fewer  unique  users,  indicating  that  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  dispatches  have 
checked  back  frequently. 

>  I  I  PM. 

The  Times  filed  39  “dispatch”  entries 
throughout  the  day.  The  final  item  is  posted 
at  11:01  p.m. 

Running  late  with  their  own  products, 
neither  alternate  site  has  started  printing  the 
Seattle  main  sections  when,  at  11:09  p.m., 
power  returns  to  the  home  North  Creek 
plant. 

Given  modem  presses’  mechanical  and 
electronic  complexity,  restarting  them  is 
more  than  a  matter  of  sending  power  to  the 
motors.  That  any  of  the  presses  were  soon 
operating  safely,  Paiva  says,  the  company 
could  thank  its  e.xperienced  operators. 


main-section  copies.  Instead,  that  P-I  run 
is  printed  in  its  entirety  at  North  Creek. 

With  all  P-I  advance  work  behind  it,  the 
News  Tribune  prints  approximately  124,000 
copies  of  the  Times,  and  North  Creek  prints 
the  remaining  98,000. 

>►  3r.m 

With  electrical  problems  bedeviling  ROP, 
the  many  dock  workers  who  are  there  to  load 
papers  are  just  standing  around.  “So  when 
papers  started  coming  out  of  North  Creek, 
the  loaders  were  probably  25  miles  away, 
and  nobody’s  on  the  dock,”  Fisco  says. 

As  North  Creek  circulation  managers 
begin  loading  the  papers,  workers  at  ROP 
in  Kent  scamper  onto  trucks  headed  for 
Bothell,  and  arrive  at  the  tail  end  of  the  job. 

With  things  still  uncertain,  carriers  would 
be  justified  in  feeling  a  bit  annoyed,  but  only 
four  routes  would  be  left  uncovered  —  a 
normal  absentee  rate  on  any  day  for  the  force 
of 1,400  carriers. 


News  Tribune  Photo  Editor  Jeremy 
Harrison,  left,  looks  on  as  the  paper’s 
President/Publisher  Cheryl  Dell,  left, 
g  checks  one  of  the  P-I’s  Saturday  advance 
^  sections  with  Production  Director 
Jeff  Stalcup  and  Assistant  Manager/ 
Production  Scott  Ruffner,  right. 

Alan  Fisco  heads  home.  Again. 

^  IB  It  was,  he  reflects,  an  exhausting 
«  *  H  but  never  disorderly  experience.  “I 
think  it  reaffirms  the  importance  of 
*  ^  t  redundancy,”  he  says,  and  not  just 

in  the  backup  power  feeds,  or  the 
portable  generators,  or  borrowed  press 
capacity  —  but,  most  importantly,  in  com¬ 
munications.  Cell  pbones  and  Blackberry’s 
proved  as  invaluable  as  generators.  “What’s 
really  important,”  Fisco  adds,  “is  keeping 
people  in  the  loop,  having  a  process  in  place 
for  making  sure  that  we’re  communicating 
with  folks,  so  we  don’t  have  chaos.” 

Separately,  Paiva  notes  that  unlike  hard¬ 
wired  land-line  phones,  when  the  power 
fails,  cellular  (and  cordless)  phones  are  of  no 
use  after  their  batteries  lose  their  charge. 

Around  this  time,  the  print  operation 
at  the  main  plant  goes  back  to  normal, 
although,  as  Birdsall  notes,  nothing  really 
begins  until  6  a.m.,  when  “we  were  ba.sically 
back  on  schedule  with  the  Saturday  a.m. 
shifts.” 

►  7  p.m. 

Assistant  metro  editor  Provenza  arrives 
at  the  Times  for  his  Saturday  shift  and  leads 
the  Web-posting  effort  with  about  eight 
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>  2  p.m. 

While  two  presses  at  North  Creek  are 
started,  the  troublesome  other  two  (which 
couldn’t  be  brought  on  line  due  to  damage 
and  safety  issues)  are  still  not  back  in 
production,  and  it  doesn’t  look  like  they 
will  be  any  time  soon. 

Because  power  problems  continue  to 
plague  ROP,  the  site  never  prints  any  P-I  As  the  presses  roll,  Seattle  Times  trucks  await  copies  of  their  paper  at  The  News  Tribune. 


J 
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staffers,  which  is  well  above  the  usual 
Saturday  staffing  of  two  editors  and  four 
reporters.  “There  were  more  people  out  in 
the  field  than  on  Friday,  going  to  certain 
areas  to  report”  where  people  were  out  of 
power,  he  says. 

More  of  the  Times'  reporting  is  focused  on 
what  it  hopes  will  be  a  typical  Sunday  paper. 
At  the  P-I,  which  has  no  separate  Sunday 
edition,  Saturday  will  be  all  Web,  according 
to  managing  editor  McCumber. 

>► 

Some  of  the  ads  scheduled  for  Saturday 
in  the  movie  and  obituary  categories  do  not 
run.  Saturday  pre-prints  are  also  left  out. 

Says  Blethen  about  rescheduling  ads:  “The 
problem  is,  even  if  you  can  get  the  advertis¬ 
ing  back  out  there,  they  have  geared  it  up  for 
certain  days  and  merchandise  and  pricing. 
Half  the  people  in  this  area  didn’t  have 
electricity,  and  the  last  thing  they  were  going 
to  do  was  go  Christmas  shopping.” 

Advertising  Vice  President  Chan  says  that 
by  and  large,  advertisers  were  understand¬ 
ing,  since  they  too  were  grappling  with  their 
own  power-outage  issues. 

>  3r.m. 

P-I  staffers  usually  don’t  come  in  on 
Saturdays,  but  today  the  paper  has  two 
reporters,  a  photographer,  a  news  editor  and 
a  copy  editor  working  on  the  Web  push. 

The  Times'  Web  editors  try  to  come  up 
with  features  to  help  local  residents  address 
issues  caused  by  the  storm.  To  this  end,  the 
paper  begins  soliciting  readers’  comments 
and  concerns,  and  attempts  to  get  e.xperts  to 
dispense  advice.  One  such  feature  is  a  Q&A 
about  home  repair  with  a  general  contractor. 
Saturday,  says  Hernandez,  “was  about 
conte.\t.” 

On  the  P-I  storm  blog,  Tom  Paulson 
quotes  a  City  Light  spokeswoman:  “Cur¬ 
rently,  we’ve  restored  power  to  117,000 
customers.  We  are  currently  out  less  than 
60,000.” 

>►  luR.M.-'-IPn 

Both  newsrooms  learn  of  what  will  be  the 
major  follow-up  story  of  the  storms  that  day, 
a  rash  of  deaths  related  to  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning  from  gas  generators  and  ovens 
used  to  heat  homes  with  no  power.  “It  was 
second-day  coverage,  so  you  are  always  look¬ 
ing  for  another  angle,”  says  Cathy  McLain, 
an  11-year  Times  desk  editor  who  put  two 
reporters  on  that  story. 

For  photographers,  like  the  Times'  Alan 
Berner,  new  images  other  than  downed 
power  lines  and  trees  become  the  focus.  “The 
challenge  was  to  find  people  on  Saturday  and 


get  into  their  homes,”  he  says.  “How  many 
downed  trees  can  you  shoot?”  Damage  to 
several  cell  phone  towers  on  the  east  side  of 
Lake  Washington,  he  adds,  made  mobile 
phone  communications  difficult. 

By  now,  both  newsrooms  know  the  storm 
has  taken  the  lives  of  at  least  four  people. 

But  they  will  soon  discover  that  more  deaths 
are  to  come. 


during  the  storm,  but  admits,  “Clearly,  it  was 
a  real  hit  to  us.  While  some  of  the  advertising 
was  made  up  for  afterward,  a  lot  of  it  is  not 
going  to  be.” 

The  aftermath  of  the  storm  claimed  more 
lives  the  following  week  as  citizens  were 
hospitalized  or  died  Irom  carbon  mono.xide 
poisoning. 

The  Seattle  Times'  Boardman  came  up 
with  an  idea  to  help  save  lives:  The  paper 
coordinated  with  the  health  department 
to  run  carbon  mono.xide  warnings  in  six 
different  languages  on  Page  One,  which  was 
no  easy  feat.  The  messages  ran  on  Dec.  20, 
and  were  made  available  for  downloading 
on  the  Web  site. 

As  expected,  printing  several  languages  on 
the  front  page  confused  many  single-copy 
buyers  that  day.  But  Blethen  says  the  news- 
room  got  a  ton  of  feed- 
\  I  ^  back,  especially  from 

,  immigrant  communities: 
“Some  of  them  were 

we  didn’t  know'  you  even 
knew  we  existed.  This  is 

Blethen  credits  Board- 
man  and  the  new'sroom 
^  3  for  the  thoughtful  move: 

“In  the  middle  of  a  crisis, 
say.  The  hell  with 

can  we  put  on  that 
front  page  that 
will  really  help 
people,  and  in  this 
case,  even  save 
lives?”’ 


The  Sunday,  Dec.  17  joint  Seaftfe 
Times! Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  —  fat  with 
inserts  on  this  last  Sunday  before  Christmas 
Eve,  hit  doorsteps  and  driveways  with  a 
reassuring  thump  of  predictability  for  sub- 


Flood-damaged  items  await  trash 
pickup  in  Madison  Valley.  At  right, 
the  Seattle  Times'  Dec.  20  front 
page  with  its  multilingual  warning 

scribers.  This  didn’t  come  easily 
for  the  circ  department,  as  four 
w’arehouses  that  were  holding 
those  inserts  were  still  without 
power  —  and  one  remained 
that  way  for  five  days. 

Blethen  and  his  wife 
checked  out  of  the  Pan  Pacific 
and  headed  home  after  power 
was  restored.  His  company, 
like  most  other  area  business¬ 
es,  was  still  searching  for  an¬ 
swers  from  PSE  about  how’ 
a  power  outage  on  such  a 
massive  scale  could  happen. 

From  a  retail  standpoint, 
the  storm  couldn’t  have  hit 
at  a  worse  time.  Since  some  Seattle  residents 
didn’t  get  their  power  back  until  about  Dec. 
25,  people  were  too  busy  worrying  about 
their  family,  friends,  and  community  to  shop, 
and  advertising  suffered.  Blethen  declines  to 
say  how  much  the  Seattle  Times  Co.  lost 


The  storm’s 

•"•"OBw,  aftermath  included 

kinds  of  mainte- 
nance  issues”  in  and 
I’™'"*  piiL.„  outside  the  plant, 

11^  according  to  Paiva. 

Electrical  problems 
damaged  equipment. 
The  winds  left  some 
trees  on  the  ground 
^  nearby,  and  others, 

damaged  and  danger- 
6^5  £^ai-  ous,  had  to  be  felled. 

— Soon  after  the  storm, 
~  ***  the  Seattle  Times  Co. 

polished  up  its  disaster 
plan,  updating  its  procedures  and  personnel 
lists.  Over  the  next  few  weeks  it  also  con¬ 
vened  several  meetings  to  review  and  im¬ 
prove  practices  —  a  process  that  is  ongoing. 
Is  another  printing  option,  this  one 
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downtown,  now  in  the  cards? 

Back  in  late  2000,  when  North  Creeks 
fourth  Goss  Colorliner  press  went  into 
production,  the  company  ceased  printing 
on  its  Metroliner  downtown.  Dating  from 
the  early  1980s,  that  press  is  capable  of 
printing  48  pages  in  four  sections,  accord¬ 
ing  to  operations  director  Hunter.  The 
letterpress  that  also  sits  downtown  was 
decommissioned,  but  the  Metroliner  can  be 
brought  back  into  production.  With  it,  the 
Seattle  Times  Co.  w’ould  have  an  on-site 
backup  press  and  its  main  remote  plant 
served  by  separate  utilities.  And,  assuming 
the  local  utility  remains  on  line,  on-site 
backup  affords  an  obvious  secondary 
benefit,  should  a  storm  or  seismic  event 
hamper  both  communication  of  data  and 
transport  of  film. 

Blethen  tells  fCstPthat  it  would  “take  too 
much  time  and  would  be  too  expensive”  to 
get  the  downtown  plant  going.  “It  has  been 
several  years  since  we  have  used  it,”  he  adds. 
“When  we  made  the  transition  to  morning 
we  thought  we  might  need  to  use  it  for  a 
while,  but  we  found  we  could  handle  every¬ 
thing  at  North  Creek.” 

Another  option  is  on-site  power  genera¬ 
tion,  though  the  great  amount  needed 


Suffering  from  carbon  monoxide  poisoning, 
Omar  Armando  Chavarria-Lopez,  15,  prepares 
to  receive  hyperbaric  oxygen  therapy  at 
Virginia  Mason  Medical  Center  in  Seattle. 

makes  it  very  costly.  That  generating 
capacity  is  being  taken  more  seriously, 
however,  as  multiplant  publishers  consoli¬ 
date  operations,  losing  backup  capability 
in  the  process.  “We  really  haven’t  looked  at 
it  since  Y2K,”  Paiva  says.  But  now,  “we’re 
going  to  dust  off”  those  earlier  considera¬ 
tions.  “We  think  the  whole  thing  would 
cost  upward  of  $5  million.” 

One  possibility,  he  says,  is  installing  a 
generator  sufficient  to  power  just  one  press. 
That  could  allow  the  plant  to  produce 


abbreviated  editions  for  timely  distribution, 
or  even  not-so-abbreviated  editions  if 
advance  sections  already  are  printed  and, 
if  needed,  pre-inserted. 

As  the  storm  wound  down,  the  P-Fs 
site  continued  to  post  short  items  on  its 
“Stormwatch”  blog  until  TXiesday,  Dec.  19. 
The  online  staff  collected  all  of  the  paper’s 
reports  on  the  storm’s  aftermath  on  a  single 
page  so  that  readers  could  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  one  place.  Follow-up  articles 
focused  on  the  storm’s  peripheral  effects. 

The  Times  put  aside  its  “dispatch”  for¬ 
mat,  but  the  site  continued  to  run  service- 
type  stories,  including  information  about 
keeping  families  safe  —  and  the  next  steps 
residents  should  take  if  their  homes  or  cars 
were  damaged. 

Seattle  Times  Co.  president  Kelly  braved 
the  following  days  at  her  house,  without 
power.  “My  pioneer  spirit  came  out,”  she 
says.  “I  felt  like  I  couldn’t  be  a  wimp.” 

Asked  if  ishe  would  have  done  anything 
differently  during  it  all,  Kelly  says:  “Frank 
[Blethen]  and  I  have  talked  about  it  — 
but  given  the  timing  and  the  way  all  this 
happened,  no.”  11 
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Impressive 


. .  an  impressive  array  of  experts  . , .  valuable  background  knowledge 
and  inspiration  . . — Audrey  McAvoy,  The  Associated  Press,  Honolulu 

THE  KNIGHT  CENTER  FOR  SPECIALIZED  JOURNALISM  is  offering  fellowships  for 
a  seminar  on  “The  Nonprofit  World.”  Potential  seminar  topics  include  understanding 
nonprofits’  tax  returns  and  financial  audits;  new  trends  in  philanthropy;  an  inside  look  at 
foundations;  the  role  of  nonprofits  in  local  communities;  nonprofits  and  academia;  and  a 
discussion  of  story  ideas  to  take  back  to  the  newsroom. 


THE  NONPROFIT  WORLD 


June  12-15 

APPLICATIONS  DUE  APRIL  27 


Fellowships  cover  the  cost  of  the  seminar,  lodging,  meals 
and  a  travel  subsidy.  Applications  are  sought  from  print, 
broadcast  and  online  journalists.  Knight  Center  seminars 
provide  timely  in-depth  training  and  the  opportunity  to 
engage  in  thought-provoking  discussions  with  colleagues 
from  around  the  country.  Speakers  will  be  well-known 
experts  from  government,  the  private  sector,  think  tanks, 
universities  and  the  media. 


For  details  on  how  to  apply  see  www.knightcenter.umd.edu 
Contact  the  Knight  Center  at  (301)  405-4817  or  knight@umd.edu 


Funded  by  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  the  center  is 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Maryland’s  Philip  Merrill  College  of 
Journalism.  The  Knight  Center  seeks  diversity  among  applicants. 


KNIGH’p:ENTER 

for  Specialized  Journalism 
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ADVERTISING  SECTION 


What  can  ONE  web  application 

DO  FOR  YOUR  NEWSPAPER? 


ONE  EntrV  Form 


ONE  Sc  RF.F.N  -  Roi'R  Automatic  Upsflls 


Households  enter 

Automatic  upsell 

classified  ads  and 

templates  instantly 

subscriptions,  all 

available.  You  can 

managed  in  one 

have  the  look  and 

place  from  the 

feel  you  yvant  and 

yveb. 

tie  in  retention  of 

Commercial  users 
can  also  log  in  to 
see  their  reports 
and  take  ads. 

ad  revenue. 

ONE  Rating  Enginf 


ONE  Onlinf  Application  -  Fivf  Functions 


All  rate  quotes  are 
priced  live  off 
your  own  ser\ers' 
rating  engine. 

You  maintain  your 
ocvn  rate  just  as 
with  the  print 
version.  The  price 
is  alway  s  correct. 


1.  Household 
Classified 

2.  Commercial 
Volume 
Classified 

3.  Household 
Subscriber 

4  Web  Ad 
Publishing 

5.  Retail  Space 
Reservation 


VISION  DATA 


ONE  Firfwall  Entry 


A  business-to-business  connection  between  Vision 
Data  and  your  paper,  all  orders  safely  and  securely 
enter  your  firewall  ONLY  from  Vision  Data. 


ONE  Publisher 


'Hie  same  engine  makes  your  print  ads  and  your 
web  ads.  ITie  pre\  icw  is  always  correct. 


Vision  Web  Internet  Software  Suite 

To  SEE  &  LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  VISIONWEB: 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS 

(518)  434-2193  •  sales@vdata.com  •  www. vdata.com 


Visit  Us  At 

AmericaEast  NEXPO 

B(K)Th51  Bcxtih  1201 
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One  Solution 

Revenue-minded  Software  for  All  of  Your  Publishing  Needs 

•  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales  •  Payables  &  General  Ledger 

•  Classified  &  Retail  Ad  Layout  •  VisionWeb  Home  Order  Entry 

•  Circulation  &  Fulfillment  •  Ad  Tracking 

2007  Product  Releases! 

Vision  Ad~Trak,  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Vision  E-Tear 

wmsM 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  multi-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate  structures 

•  Total  Customer  Service 

Fully  integrated  classified,  display  and  circulation  from  a  single  workstation 

•  Fully  Integrated  Web  Access 

For  classified,  retail  and  vendor  payables 

•  Single  Server  Design 

Simplify  your  operation  while  improving  sales  and  marketing 

•  Proven  Reputation  for  Customer  Support 

33  years  of  excellent  customer  retention  earned  from  24/7  support  with  experienced  staff 

•  ASP  Services 

Vision  Data  ASP  server  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  back-up  basis. 


•  Millions  of  Dollars  in  Research  &  Development 

One  of  the  industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software  available. 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON.  AL  -  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  -  MOBILE  REGISTER, 
MOBILE,  AL  -  OPELIKA-AUBURN  NEWS,  OPELIKA,  AL  -  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  CASA  GRANDE,  AZ  - 
ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP.  HAYWARD,  CA  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  -  DAILY  CAMERA, 
BOULDER,  CO  -  THE  GAZETTE,  COLORADO  SPRINGS.  CO  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DENVER,  CO  - 
DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  -  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  -  GREELEY 
TRIBUNE,  GREELEY,  CO  -  THE  HARTFORD  COURANT,  HARTFORD,  CT  -  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  -  SUN 
PUBLICATIONS,  BRADENTON,  FL-THE  FLORIDA  TIMES  UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL-THE  LEDGER,  LAKELAND, 
FL  -  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES.  FL  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ORLANDO,  FL  -  TAMPA  TRIBUNE, 
TAMPA,  FL  -  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  -  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE,  AUGUSTA,  GA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  LA 
GRANGE,  GA-  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU,  HI  -  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE,  CHICAGO,  IL  -  NORTHWEST 
NEWS  GROUP,  CRYSTAL  LAKE,  IL  -  SAUK  VALLEY  NEWSPAPERS,  DIXON,  IL  -  THE  PAPERS  INC,  MILFORD,  IL  - 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE,  IL  -  ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD.  IL  -  FORT  WAYNE 
NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  -  BRIGHT  HOUSE  NETWORKS,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IN  -  THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN 
-  QUAD-CITY  TIMES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  LEE  ENTERPRISES,  DAVENPORT,  lA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DES 
MOINES,  lA  -  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN,  KY  -  COURIER-JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  -  J.  FRANK 
PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  -  THE  TIMES,  SHREVEPORT,  LA  -  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS.  BANGOR,  ME  -  THE 
TIMES-RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  -  SUN-JOURNAL,  LEWISTON,  ME  -  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  - 
THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK.  MD  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  WHITE  OAK  MD  -  - 

COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO.  AUBURN,  MA  -  SCITEX,  BEDFORD,  MA  -  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS, 
BEVERLY,  MA  -  BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  -  BOSTON  HERALD,  BOSTON,  MA  -  THE  ENTERPRISE, 
BROCKTON,  MA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHICOPEE,  MA  -  MEDIANEWS,  DEVENS,  MA  -  SENTINEL  & 
ENTERPRISE.  FITCHBURG,  MA  -  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS.  FRAMINGHAM,  MA  -  THE  RECORDER, 
GREENFIELD,  MA  -  EAGLE-TRIBUNE,  LAWRENCE,  MA-THE  SUN,  LOWELL,  MA  -  DAILY  EVENING  ITEM,  LYNN, 
MA  -  THE  PATRIOT  LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  -  THE  REPUBLICAN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MA  -  NORTHEAST  MISSISSIPPI 
DAILY  JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  -  SOUTHEAST  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE  GIRARDEAU.  MO  -  CASS  COUNTY 
DEMOCRAT  &  MISSIOURIAN,  HARRISONVILLE,  MO  -  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO  -  THE 
MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO,  WASHINGTON,  MO  -  THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBOR.  Ml  -  THE  BAY  CITY 
TIMES,  BAY  CITY.  Ml  -  VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  BAY  CITY,  Ml  -  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL,  FLINT,  Ml  -  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS 
PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  -  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  -  JENISON  PRINTING,  JENISON,  Ml  - 
KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE,  KALAMAZOO,  Ml  -  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS.  MOUNT  CLEMENS,  Ml  -  SUNRISE 
PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING,  WEST  BRANCH,  Ml  -  LINCOLN  JOURNAL  STAR,  LINCOLN,  NE  -  THE  NORTH 
PLATTE  TELEGRAPH,  NORTH  PLATTE,  NE  -  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD,  OMAHA,  NE  -  STAR  HERALD, 
SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  -  REVIEW  JOURNAL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NV  -  FOSTER'S  DAILY  DEMOCRAT,  DOVER,  NH  -  THE 
KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE,  NH  -  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA,  NH  -  SEACOAST  NEWSPAPERS.  PORTSMOUTH, 
NH  -  PORTSMOUTH  HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  -  THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  MJ  -  EVERGREEN  PRINTING  & 
PUBLISHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  THE  HERALD,  HACKENSACK,  NJ  -  JERSEY 
JOURNAL,  JERSEY  CITY,  NJ  -  THE  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK,  NJ  -  THE  RECORD,  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  -  NORTH 
JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP,  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SOUTH  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  -  AFL  WEB 
PRINTING.  VOORHEES,  NJ  -  TIMES  UNION,  ALBANY.  NY  -  THE  BUFFALO  NEWS,  BUFFALO.  NY  -  TIMES 
HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  -  DAILY  NEWS,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NY  -  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  NEW  YORK 
CITY,  NY  -  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  -  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHEVILLE,  NC  -  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHARLOTTE,  NC  -  THE  DAILY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH  CITY,  NC  -  GASTON  GAZETTE, 
GASTONIA,  NC  -  NEWS  &  RECORD,  GREENSBORO,  NC  -  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE,  NC  -  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL,,  BOWLING  GREEN,  OH  -  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND,  OH  -  THE  COLUMBUS 
DUSTPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  -  THE  VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OH  -  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  - 
THE  BULLETIN,  BEND,  OR  -  HERALD  AND  NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  OR  -  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON,  OR  - 
THE  OREGONIAN.  PORTLAND,  OR  -  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  -  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  -  THE 
EXPRESS  TIMES.  EASTON  PA  -  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE,  PA  -  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA  -  THE 
EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER,  PA  -  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  PITTSBURGH,  PA  -  READING  TIMES-EAGLE,  READING,  PA  - 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SHARON.  PA  -  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON,  PA  -  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  -  THE  SUN  NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  -  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS, 
CHATTANOOGA,  TN  -  QUEBECOR  PRINTING,  KINGSPORT,  TN  -  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS,  AMARILLO,  TX  - 
AUSTIN  AMERICAN-STATESMAN,  AUSTIN.  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  BEAUMONT.  TX  -  DALLAS 
MORNING  NEWS.  DALLAS.  TX  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DALLAS.  TX  -  LUBBOCK  AVALANCHE-JOURNAL, 
LUBBOCK,  TX  -  ASP  WESTWARD,  PASADENA,  TX  -  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  PORT  ARTHUR,  TX  -  TYLER 
MORNING  TELEGRAPH,  TYLER,  TX  -  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UT  -  THE 
TIMES-ARGUS,  BARRE,  VT  -  RUTLAND  HERALD,  RUTLAND,  VT  -  BRISTOL  HERALD-COURIER,  BRISTOL,  VA  - 
THE  FREE  LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG,  VA  -  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LUNCHBURG,  VA  -  THE 
VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  NORFOLK,  VA  -  THE  HERALD,  EVERETT,  WA  -  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SEATTLE,  WA  - 
THE  COLUMBIAN.  VANCOUVER,  WA  -  THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENATCHEE,  WA  -  BLISS 
COMMUNICATIONS,  JANESVILLE,  Wl  -  WEST  VIRGINIA  TECH,  MONTGOMERY,  WV  -  ZERO  HORA,  PORTE 
ALEGRE,  BRAZIL  -  CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  -  LA  PRENSA,  SAN  PEDRO  SULA, 
HONDURAS 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a 
proven  never  say  “Never 
Say  Never”  track  record: 

NEVER  been  to 
arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to 
mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court. 
NEVER  been  to  trial. 
NEVER  been  sued. 
NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  lost  a  building 
design  competition. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for 
cashflow  or  payroll. 

NEVER  not  grown  in 
business  each  year. 

NEVER  used  any  errors 
&  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to 
improve  our  quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what 
got  us  where  we  are 
today. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE. 


A  DARIO  i 
V  DESIGNS 


29  BARTLETT  STREET 
MARLBORO,  MA01752 
508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
WWW.DARIODESIGNS.COM 


THE  Newspaper  /  Media  Facility  Design  Specialists 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Mastering  the  Present; 
Shaping  the  Future. 


MASTERING  THE  PRESENT 

For  Newspapers,  that  means  finding  new  and  increased  sources  of  revenue.  For  Brainworks,  that  means  providing  sales  tools  that  help 
every  facet  of  a  newspapers'  advertising  department  find  those  sources  of  revenue.  Whether  its  innovative  new  upsell  and  cross-sell 
capabilities  for  the  phone  room,  or  an  exciting  new  sales  funnel  that  will  help  retail  sales  increase  their  access  to  new  customers, 
Brainworks  is  always  working  to  help  their  newspaper  partners  master  the  present. 


The  Brainworks  message  is  gaining  widespread  acceptance  throughout  the  industry.  Brainworks  is  very  pleased  to  welcome  The  Buffalo 
News  to  its  ever  expanding  customer  list  of  North  American  newspapers.  The  News  has  purchased  a  125-seat  Integrated  Advertising 

system  and  will  include  the  following  modules;  Classified,  Display,  Accounts  Receivable, 
RTTTriT'AT  '\rT7lA7C  complete  Brainworks'  suite  of  Web  applications.  The  system  replaces  the 

lrlr!i  IJUrrivLAJ  News'  existing  Atex  AIM  Advertising  and  Sii  System/55  classified  advertising  systems. 

IVhere  life  unfolds  daily  installation  is  scheduled  to  begin  in  March. 


Brainworks  is  also  pleased  to  report  the  successful  go-live  of  a  85-seat  classified  | 
advertising  system  at  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  Purchased  last  June,  the  system  went  live 
on  schedule  last  November.  The  system  replaced  a  CText  system  and  includes  classified 
pagination  and  web  ad  order  entry. 


SHAPING  THE  FUTURE 


Brainworks  Software  has  always  been  about  moving  the  industry  toward  the  future.  Last  year 
Brainworks  announced  the  acquisition  of  Softek,  Ltd  and  the  immediate  availability  of  CircSmart, 
Brainworks'  next  generation  circulation  system.  With  CircSmart,  Brainworks  now  offers  a  complete 
suite  of  commercial  newspaper  applications  including  Classified,  Retail,  Preprint  and  Direct  Mail 
Advertising,  Accounts  Receivable  and  Circulation.  And  once  again  the 

inHi  Ktrv  nrnupn  RrainvA/nrkc  rnrrprt  nthpr  upnrlnrc  h;i\/p  cppn  fit  tn  r 


industry  has  proven  Brainworks  correct  as  other  vendors  have  seen  fit  to 
follow  Brainworks  lead. 


The  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph,  has  gone  live  with  their  CircSmart  circulation  system,  replacing  their  PBS  CM 
system.  The  efficiencies  and  benefits  inherent  in  the  Brainworks  modern  architecture,  efficient  user  interface, 
and  embedded  Mapinfo  mapping  software  have  been  immediately  noticeable. 

lyler  raper 

WEB  INNOVATION  Tyler  Rlomlng  Trieipaph 

Brainworks  continues  to  push  its  development  efforts  toward  ever  more  effective  web-based  applications. 

Geared  to  significantly  increase  the  average  revenue  per  ad,  the  Brainworks  web  order  entry  application  now  provides  the  same  upsell 
and  cross  sell  tools  available  to  the  phone  room,  as  well  as  support  for  selling  video,  banner  ads,  flash,  and  much  more. 


BRAINWORKS.  MASTERING  THE  PRESENT.  SHAPING  THE  FUTURE. 
COME  CHECK  OUT  BRAINWORKS  AT  AMERICA  EAST  AND  NEXPO. 


Brcainworks 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 


CONTACT:  WWW.BRAINWORKS.COM  •  1-800-755-1111 
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B  People  say  that  Joe  DiMaggio’s  56  game  hitting 
streak  is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  in 
professional  sports,  and  a  record  that’s  not  likely  to 
■/  broken. 

0^"'  Don’t  tell  that  to  Lauren  Ballard,  the  advertising  director 
at  the  Tyler  Morning  Telegraph  in  Tyler,  TX. 

Recently  the  Telegraph  completed  its  47th  consecutive  month  of 
growth  in  classified  advertising. 

Lauren  attributes  much  of  that  success  to  ClassSmart™,  her 
classified  advertising  system  from  Brainworks.  “There’s  hardly  a 
line  ad  that  doesn’t  have  an  upsell  on  it,”  she  says.  “With 
Brainworks  we  can  show  five  different  ways  the  ad  will  look,  and 
we  can  fax  or  email  it  directly  to  the  customer.” 

Brainworks  offers  a  totally  unified  advertising  solution. 

Through  a  single  database,  we  can  help  you  manage: 

•  Display,  classified  and  preprints 

•  Billing,  accounts  receivable  and  contracts  ,  ^ 

•  Layouts,  pagination  and  marketing 
•  Sales  force  automation  and 

web/palm  integration  - .  ^ 


When  is  an 
ad  director 
more  iike  a 
basebaii 
iegendP 


Are  you  ready  to  start  setting 
your  own  records? 


Go  to  www.brainworks.com  to 
view  a  video  interview  with  Lauren 
Ballard  and  sign  up  for  a  free 
subscription  to  our  Brainfood 
newsletter.  Or  schedule  a  demo  by 
calling  1-800-755-1111. 


NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  Y  SOLUTIONS 


1 


America  East:  Booth  #65 
NEXPO:  Booth  #1721 


Change  is  good 


The  FPS  Press 
is  Conning  to  America 


System  will  include  fully  Integrated  Goss  and  Ferag  packaging  technology 


“pL  f^Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  will  be  the  first  newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  install  a  Goss"  Flexible  Printing 
I  I  1  vT  System™  (FPS™)  press.  The  independently  owned  paper  selected  a  configuration  with  four  towers  and  a  72-inch  web  width 
for  triple-width  production.  Goss  International  will  also  provide  Ferag  press  gripper  and  storage  components  and  a  dual-delivery  Goss 
Magnapak"  packaging  system  with  34  stations.  Installation  will  begin  in  2008. 


Goss  International  is  currently  installing  the  first  FPS  system  in 
the  world  at  Independent  News  &  Media  in  Ireland,  and  F.D. 
Hoekstra  Boom  will  install  an  FPS  press  in  the  Netherlands  later 
this  year. 


(Hie 


The  new  FPS  press  at  The  Free  Lance-Star  will  produce,  in  full 
color,  48-page  broadsheet  products  running  straight,  96-page 
broadsheet  products  running  collect,  and  semi-commercial 
products  with  ribbon  widths  up  to  36  inches. 


"We've  tracked  the  FPS  press  closely,  from  the  drupa  2004 
introduction  through  live  print  tests  in  England  at  the  Goss 
International  facility  in  2006,"  explains  John  Jenkins,  operations 
director  at  The  Free  Lance-Star.  "The  fundamental  technologies 
are  well  proven,  but  the  FPS  platform  presents  breakthroughs  in 
print  quality,  efficiency  and  versatility  that  will  allow  us  to  better 
serve  our  readers,  advertisers  and  contract  print  partners  well 
into  the  future." 


Flexible  Printing 


The  Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  has  ordered  the  first  Goss  Flexible  Printing 
System  (FPS)  press  in  the  United  States,  opting  for  four  triple-width  towers. 


"We  appreciate  the  confidence  The  Free  Lance-Star  has  placed  in  our  innovative  technology  and  our  ability  to  execute,"  explains  Goss 
International  CEO  Bob  Brown.  "This  installation  will  showcase  our  unique  FPS  technology  as  well  as  our  unique  capacity  to  address 
printing  and  packaging  in  a  comprehensive  manner." 


Jenkins  says  the  shaftless  design  of  the  Goss  press  and  packaging  components  was  an  important  factor  in  the  purchase  decision,  as  was 
the  fact  tliat  Goss  International  will  manufacture  the  printing  units,  folders  and  Magnapak  system  at  its  U.5.  facility  in  New  Hampshire.  "The 
opportunity  to  install  integrated  press  and  packaging  systems  from  a  single  vendor  also  provides  compelling  advantages,"  he  adds. 


The  FPS  press  at  The  Free  Lance-Star  will  include  two  2:5:5  jaw  folders,  five  formers  and  four  Contiweb  FD"  pasters.  The  newspaper  will 
equip  the  Magnapak  packaging  system  for  polywrapping  as  well  as  inserting.  Goss  International  will  install  its  Omnizone"  supervisory  con¬ 
trols  as  well  as  Ferag  press  gripper  and  winding  and  unwinding  storage  components  as  part  of  the  system.  Goss  International  represents 
Ferag  products  in  the  United  States. 


The  Goss  FPS  press  prints  at  up  to  90,000  copies  per  hour.  Unique  features  include  independent  inker  units  that  slide  apart  on  rails  from 
the  plate  and  blanket  cylinder  section,  simplifying  current  or  future  cutoff  change  possibilities.  A  compact  tower  design  also  improves  print 
quality  while  reducing  building  height  requirements. 


The  Goss  Magnapak  packaging  system  cycles  at  up  to  30,000  papers  per  hour.  The  shaftless  design  allows  automated  zoning  at  full  pro¬ 
duction  speed. 
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Magnapak® 
packaging  system 

34  stations 

^ ^ 

Single  or  dual  delivery 

• 

Goss®  press  and 

f 

delivery  grippers 

4 


i 


"The  choice  was  clear" 


"Speed,  cost,  reliability  and  first-class  support  were  key  things  our 
team  looked  at  in  selecting  a  new  packaging  system.  We  also 
wanted  the  versatility  to  go  double-out  for  daily  production  and 
single-out  for  higher  insert  volumes  on  Sundays.  After  an  intensive 
two-year  comparison,  the  choice  was  clear.  The  performance  of  the 
Magnapak  system  has  validated  our  decision." 

LEMONT  HAAS,  Production  Manager,  New  Hampshire  Union  Leader 


GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 


www.gossinternational.com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Let's  Open  a  Dialog  About  the 
Future  of  Circulation 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  Publisher 

Dear  Publisher; 

In  many  ways,  you  and  I  share  the  same 
challenges:  rising  costs  amid  a  lowered 
number  of  home  delivery  subscribers. 
Daunting?  Yes.  Solvable?  Again,  yes.  By 
now  I'm  sure  you're  thinking  of  a  myriad 
of  ways  to  keep  subscribers,  shareholders 
and  staff  happy.  I  hope  you'll  consider 
outsourcing  your  home  delivery  with  PCF, 
as  one  important  step  toward  that  goal. 

By  working  with  PCF,  you'll  take  one  set 
of  complex  operations  off  your  plate,  so 
that  you  can  focus  on  the  soul  of  your 
business;  quality  content  and  growth. 
Home  delivery  has  always  been 
challenging.  But  PCF  has  embraced  it 
and  turned  it  into  a  science.  With  over 
20  years  in  developing  best  practices 
and  serving  the  needs  of  the  largest 
dailies  in  America,  we've  amassed  an 
arsenal  of  business  process  and  logistical 
expertise,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  happy 
clients  who've  been  with  us  for  years. 

Please  allow  PCF  an  opportunity  to 
help  you  optimize  your  home  delivery 
operation  while  you  right-size  your 
business  model  for  the  future.  Feel 
free  to  call  me  when  you're  ready 
to  discuss  this  further. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


An  Open  Letter 
to  the  CFO 

Dear  CFO: 

Although  margins  aren't  what  they  used 
to  be  (certainly  Wall  Street  is  not  a  fan  of 
our  business  sector  right  now),  profits  are 
still  there,  and  we  can  make  them  better. 
However,  with  the  escalating  cost  of  fuel, 
paper  and  labor,  something  has  to  give. 

Now,  I  won't  lecture  a  CFO  on  the 
benefits  of  outsourcing,  but  what  I  will 
touch  upon  is  risk.  Distribution  operations 
are  inherently  complex  and  costly.  And 
to  stay  competitive  and  remain  efficient, 
publishers  must  deploy  the  latest 
technologies  to  streamline  distribution. 
This  requires  a  huge  investment  — 
one  that  PCF  continues  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  major  dailies  that  rely 
on  us  every  day. 

For  most  newspapers  like  yours, 
distribution  is  clearly  an  investment  — 
and  a  risk  —  one  that  can  be  effectively 
managed  outside  your  own  walls.  Doing 
so  would  represent  a  significant  step 
toward  profit  protection,  and  enabling 
growth  in  other  areas.  Please  give  me 
a  call  and  we  can  walk  you  through 
how  PCF  might  make  sense  for  your 
publication  or  group. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


An  Open  Letter 

to  the  Head  of  Circulation 

Dear  Circulation  Executive: 

Congratulations  on  making  it  through 
one  of  the  toughest  periods  in  the  history 
of  printed  media.  This  is  not  what  you 
signed  up  for,  is  it? 

Let  me  give  you  my  position  on  the  state 
of  home  delivery:  The  "experts"  believe 
that  the  electronic  media  takeover  is 
happening  so  fast  that  print  circulation 
will  disappear  overnight.  I  live  and  breathe 
this  business  everyday,  and  I  believe  it 
isn't  going  away  anytime  soon. 

Make  no  mistake,  though:  your  home 
delivery  subscribers  are  calling  the 
shots  now.  So,  your  operations  need 
to  become  more  precise,  flexible  and 
reliable.  It's  quite  a  challenge. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  can  help.  We 
are  distribution  experts  with  a  20-plus 
year  track  record  of  creating  cost-effective, 
sustainable  and  reliable  home  delivery 
solutions.  And  we're  here  to  stay.  In  fact, 
PCF  is  investing  in  new  technologies  to 
make  distribution  an  even  more  dynamic, 
easier-to-manage  process. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it's  time  to  offload 
your  operational  distractions,  so  you 
can  continue  to  move  the  rest  of  your 
business  ahead.  It's  time  to  talk  to  PCF. 
We  look  forward  to  your  call. 

Respectfully, 


m 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  FulfillmenL  Inc 


About  Jerry  Giordana.  Jerry  Giordana  is  President  and  CEO  of  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc,  the  nation's 
largest  independent  newspaper  home  delivery  sen/ice  provider.  Jerry  understands  that  a  publication's  entire  leader¬ 
ship  team  has  to  be  behind  a  transition  to  a  distribution  partnership.  For  more  information,  you  can  reach  Jerry  and 
his  business  development  team  at  1 -877-PCF-6668  or  visit  wwwpcfcorp.com. 
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Are  you  ready  to  protect  profits?  Find  new  paths  for  growth?  Start  by  outsourcing  your 
home  delivery  to  PCF.  We're  the  largest  independent  distributor  of  home-  and  office- 
delivered  newspaper^  in  the  United  States,  handling  over  1 1  million  deliveries  per  week. 
PCF  helps  you  manage  day-to-day  distribution  so  you  can  focus  on  tomorrow's  growth. 
Go  to  www.pcfcorp.com  or  call  1 -877-PCF-6668  to  learn  more. 


PCF 


WE’LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 


www.pcfcorp.  com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

B&W  Press'  Unique  Technology 
Offers  Customers  the  Variety  They  Are 
Looking  For  in  a  Direct  Mail  Printer 


many  years,  B&W  Press  has  been  recognized  as  an 
industry  leader  for  providing  a  quality  low-cost  product  at 
a  cost-effective  price.  With  its  inception  over  40  years  ago,  a 
niche  market  was  developed:  the  order  form  envelope.  B&W 
Press  produces  order  forms  and  other  direct  mail  pieces  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  possible,  and  works  on  volume  instead  of  large  profit 
margins.  It  was  that  independent  spirit  that  took  B&W  Press  from 
its  humble  beginnings  to  its  current  facility  that  today  employs 
over  145  people.  B&W  Press  has  expanded  its  product  line  to 
include  direct  response  two-way  mailers,  package  stuffers,  insur¬ 
ance  brochures,  subscription  renewals,  and  fund  raising  appeals. 

To  keep  up  with  direct  mail,  B&W  Press  has  installed 
presses  offering  UV  4/4  heat  set  printing  on  various 
coated  and  uncoated  paper  grades  up  to  32"  wide  in 
unlimited  formats. 

B&W  Press  has  cost  effective  prices!  They  are  more  efficient  at 
producing  this  type  of  product.  This  successful  business  experi¬ 
ence  has  given  B&W  Press  the  edge  to  compete  and  become 
the  industry  leader  that  it  is  today.  B&W  Press  has  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  personal  attention  for  its  customers.  At  B&W  Press, 
call  anytime  24  hours  a  day  and  you  will  speak  to  an  actual 
employee  who  is  there  everyday  doing  their  job.  The  customer 
service  representatives  know  their  customers,  the  intricacies  of 
their  jobs,  and  their  buying  habits.  Routine  courtesy  calls  are 
made  to  let  customers  know  when  artwork  has  arrived,  when 
proofs  have  been  sent,  or  when  an  order  should  be  placed. 

High-speed  inkjet  personalization  and  mailing  services 

B&W  Press  is  taking  its  same  costsaving  philosophies  and  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  its  mailing  operation.  Now  in  addition  to  producing 
the  piece,  B&W  Press  can  mail  it  too! 

Scitex  equipment  has  been  added  to  its  finishing  lines  for  high 
speed  inside/outside  ink-jet  personalization.  This  addition  com¬ 
plements  the  current  2-way  direct  response  mailers,  selfmailers 
and  other  direct  mail  pieces  by  including  this  unique  in-line  tech¬ 
nology  under  one  roof.  All  the  necessary  presort  functions  includ¬ 
ing  merge/purge,  personalization  and  addressing  and  mailing  are 
performed  under  one  roof.  Currently,  B&W  Press  is  printing,  man¬ 
ufacturing,  finishing,  personalizing,  traying,  shipping  to  the  USPS, 
and  mailing  (cost  of  postage  included)  for  between  $0.23  - 
S0.29/each.  This  cost  is  based  upon  standard  mail  rates  and  the 
supplied  list  for  best  available  postal  discount.  60#  opaque  paper 
is  now  being  offered  to  produce  mailers  with  maximum  impact. 


One  piece  that  conveniently  doubles  as  an  insert  and 
a  mailer 

This  unique  one-piece  mailer  works  for  you,  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  Use  the  unique  format  as  both  an  insert  in  your  publication 
and  as  a  direct  mail  piece  sent  directly  to  those  who  are  not  on 
your  current  subscriber  list.  Use  this  same  format  to  both  increase 
subscriptions  and  ensure  payment  with  the  attached  envelope 
and  for  renewals.  Call  B&W  Press  for  sample  subscription  efforts 
they  produced  for  many  successful  publishers  in  the  industry. 

Free  "Creative  Design"  Offer 

B&W  Press  can  design  your  next  mailer  for  free.  If  you  are 
interested  in  using  this  type  of  format,  simply  send  B&W  Press  a 
mock-up,  your  existing  circulation  package,  and  their  design  team 
will  create  a  customized,  appealing  and  effective  direct  response 
mailer  free  of  charge!  A  digitally  prepared  proof  using  your 
artwork  will  be  sent  to  you  to  show  how  your  creative  piece 
would  look  on  a  B&W  Press  format.  Included  will  be  a  price 
quote  and  a  spreadsheet  analysis  which  will  illustrate  all  the 
manufacturing  and  mailing  costs  associated  with  producing  and 
mailing  your  piece. 

To  make  it  even  easier,  just  email  your  existing  artwork  to 
csr@bwpress.com  and  let  B&W  Press  do  the  rest! 

B&W  Press  produces  consistent  quality  products  that  work  well  in 
the  newspaper  and  in  the  mail.  If  you  wish  to  obtain  pricing, 
additional  information,  see  samples,  or  speak  to  someone  at 
B&W  Press,  please  call  (978)  352-  6100.  Any  one  of  their 
customer  service  representatives  will  be  happy  to  assist  you. 

FOR  INFORMATION 
Customer  Service  Group 
Paul  Beegan  •  Dan  Kimball  •  Thom  Laycock 
Mary-Hope  Eagan  •  Karen  Talbott 

B&W  PRESS,  INC. 

401  E.  Main  Street,  Georgetown,  MA  01833 
1(877)  BIND-INS  toll  free  •  1(877)  246-3467 
(978)  352-6100  tel  •  (978)  352-5955  fax 
email:  csr@bwpress.com 

VISIT  THEIR  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  WEBSITE 
www.bwpress.com 
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Power  Up  Your  Newspaper  Subscripti 
With  l^[y]n(}D^Color  Inserts 
That  Get  A  Response! 


'"Wine  moiling 
f  your  costs  ^ 


k  A  variety  of  unique  direct  mail  response  vehicles 
to  increase  your  circulation  base! 


k  Also  offer  your  newspaper  advertisers  these 
unique  direct  mail  pieces  to  increase  their 
response! 


k  Turn  prospects  into  readers.  For  a  lot  less  than 
you  may  think!  Envelope  for  privacy. 


Let  US  do  it  all  for  you  under 
one  roof;  We  do  the  printing^ 
with  unique  in-line  finishing 
technology  (with  or  without 
BRE),  inside/outside  ink-jet 
personalization,  pre-sorting, 
moiling  with  oil  of  the  proper 
postal  documentation,  for  the 
best  per-piece  value  in  the 


Toll  Free:  (877)  246-3467 


B&W  Press'  Advantage:  Inside/Outside  In-Line  Personalization. 
Unlimited  Formats  -  FREE  Re-design  Offer!  Our  all-in-one  inserts  and 
mailing  pieces  are  designed  to  increase  response  and  lower  costs. 

All  technology  and  services  under  one  roof. 

Economical  testing 
10,000  Minimum  Runs  Available! 


vail  for  a  ^  1 

^ee  IDEA 

Newspaper  ^ 


I  0  FREE  Re-Design  Offer!  For  FREE,  re-design  my  existing  newspaper  insert  into 
I  a  Multi  Color,  Specialty  Insert  with  BRE!  Please  call  to  discuss  in  more  detail 
I  or  e-mail  CSR@BWPRESS.COM 

I  Just  Fax  us  a  request  and  attach  your  business  card 


B&W 

PRESiS 


401  East  Main  Street 
Georgetown,  MA  01833 
Tel:  (978)  352-6100 
Fox  (978)  352-5955 
e-moil:  csr@bwpress.com 


%i!  our'w^site  at 
www.bwpress.(om 
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Getting  the  Advantage 

Manugraph  DGM's  Advantage  Press  Delivers  New  Technology,  High  Speed. 


^  know  the  DGM  Advantage.  With  new  technology 

vj claimed  squarely  at  the  high  speed  Newspaper  and 
Commercial  print  markets,  the  DGM  Advantage  has  the  heavy  duty 
construction,  low  maintenance,  and  highly  functional  design  that 
these  markets  demand.  Additionally,  the  DGM  Advantage  touts  an 
impressive  speed,  (40,000iph)  and  proven  print  performance. 


In  July,  2006,  the  Opelika-Auburn  News, 
Opelika,  Georgia,  installed  four  4-high 
DGM  Advantage  towers,  two  2-highs  and 
two  DGM  1240  folders. 

“When  we  first  considered  a  new 
Manugraph  DGM  press,  we  talked  to 
others  who  had  done  business  with 
them  recently.  Everyone  had  good 
things  to  say  about  the  engineering 
behind  Manugraph  DGM's  equipment," 
said  James  Rainey,  Publisher  of  the 
Opelika-Auburn  News.  "We  chose 
Manugraph  DGM  because  we  believed 
the  DGM  Advantage  was  the  best  press 
on  the  market  for  what  we  needed. 
Manugraph  DGM  builds  a  great  press 
and  they  support  it  with  great  service." 


For  well  over  a  decade,  Manugraph  DGM  products  have  been 
known  for  their  high  speed,  high  quality,  value  pricing  and  unpar¬ 
alleled  performance.  The  DGM  Advantage  was  created  as  an 
answer  to  a  specific  market  need  in  single  width  presses. 
Currently,  other  press  manufacturers'  offerings  generally  fall  into 
two  categories;  basic  30-35,000  press  specifications,  or  very 
high  speed  unit  shaftless  designs  with  speeds  of  45,000iph  or 
higher.  The  middle  ground  is  the  printer  who  wants  high  speed 
proven  technology  without  the  added  burden  of  maintaining 
sophisticated  technology.  And,  they  want  it  all  at  a  value  price. 
After  identifying  this  market,  Manugraph  DGM  built  the  DGM 
Advantage  to  offer  greater  productivity  in  an  uncomplicated 
state-of-the-art  package. 

With  a  speedy  40,000  impressions  per  hour,  the  DGM 
Advantage  boasts  two  ink  form  rollers,  2  oscillators,  blanket  cylin¬ 
der  bearer  rings,  heat  treated  splined  ring  and  pinion,  and  opti¬ 
mized  oscillator  timing  for  reduced  vibration.  Fully  oil  lubricated 
drive  and  operator  side  cylinder  bearings,  and  oscillator  bushings 
with  low  oil  pressure  and  oil  filter  blockage  protection  are  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  features  of  this  press.  Manugraph  DGM 
utilizes  the  proven  20  gallon  oil  reservoir  in  the  tower  base  con¬ 
cept,  while  applying  complete  oil  lubrication  to  the  DGM 
Advantage.  The  addition  of  one  oil  cooler  per  tower  coupled 


with  DGM's  proven  lubrication  technology  will  keep  the 
Advantage  running  40,000iph  for  very  many  years  to  come. 

The  DGM  Advantage  also  houses  a  compact  design  spiral  brush 
dampener  and  a  drop  down  ink  fountain  with  calibrated  lever 
keys  and  motorized  ink  ball.  The  heavy  duty  frames  are 
machined  from  ductile  iron  castings  for 
longer  wear.  A  motor  driven  4"  diameter 
ink  fountain  roller  with  press  speed  track¬ 
ing,  motorized  circumferential,  sidelay 
and  unit-to-unit  register,  pneumatic  con¬ 
trol  of  ink  forms,  water  forms  and  impres¬ 
sion  are  also  standard  features  of  the 
DGM  Advantage.  Additionally,  this  press 
utilizes  a  single  piece  stubby  journal 
stainless  steel  plate  and  blanket  cylinders 
with  extended  eccentrics  and  heavy  duty 
belt  drive  system.  The  Advantage's  plate 
lock-ups  are  slot  gap  with  center  register 
pin  and  blankets  utilize  a  narrow  gap  reel 
rod  lock-up  design. 

The  DGM  Advantage  is  available  in  21", 
21  1/2",  22,  and  221/2"  cutoff's. 

Optional  features  include  spray  bar 
dampening,  oil  cooling,  water  cooled  vibrators,  and  Footprint 
shaftless  drives. 

Located  in  Elizabethville,  PA,  Manugraph  DGM  employs  205  per¬ 
sons  within  a  125,000  square  foot  manufacturing  facility. 
Manugraph  DGM  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  single  width 
offset  presses  including  the  DGM  430,  DGM  Advantage,  DGM 
Advantage  II  (also  a  slip  in  replacement  press  for  the  DGM  850 
or  Urbanite™  DGM  440,  DGM  440S,  DGM  850,  DGM  870  as 
well  being  the  manufacturer  of  the  Americolor  tower,  a  50"  dou¬ 
ble  width  tower  extension  to  the  installed  base.  Manugraph  DGM 
also  manufactures  a  full  line  of  complimenting  folders  in  the 
DGM  1035,  DGM  1240,  DGM  1050,  DGM  1255,  and  the  DGM 
1 270  jaw  folder. 


MANUGRAPH  DGM,  INC 

CONTAa: 

(717)  362-3243  •  Toll  Free:  800-346-6119 
www.manugraphdgmusa.com 
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Get  the 


Advantage. 


.\hinuj;raph  IXiM,  Inc. 

I’.O.  liox  ? 

l-:ii/ak-tlivillc,  I'.X  n)2,?  USA 
rdcphoiu-:  S()0.  54f>.6l  1 4 
w\vw.m.iiuij;rapln.lpmis.i.coni 


“When  we  first  considered  a  new  Manugraph  DCiM  press, 
we  talked  to  others  who  had  done  business  with  them 
recently.  Everyone  had  good  things  to  say  about  the  engi¬ 
neering  behind  Manugraph  DGM's  equipment,  but  the  one 
thing  everyone  kept  going  back  to  was  their  commitment  to 
customer  service.  Now  we  know  why. 

We  chose  Manugraph  DCM  because  we  believed  the  DCi.M 
Advantage  was  the  best  press  on  the  market  for  what  we 
needed.  Now,  having  gone  through  the  installation  and 
transition  to  the  new  press,  we -know  what  really  sets  them 
apart  is  their  commitment  to  us,  their  customer.  They  were 
as  concerned  with  putting  a  great  l(K)king  newspaper  on  the 
streets  as  we  were.  Manugraph  IXTM  builds  a  great  press 
and  tliey  support  it  with  great  service.” 

james  W'.  Rjincy,  Publisher 
( '>f)eltkj-/\uhurn  News 
Oficlikci,  AlalhWhi 
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The  New  York  Times  and 
Muller  Martini  Extend  Partnership 

After  more  than  a  decode  of  success,  The  New  York  Times  again  taps  the  post 
press  equipment  leader  to  expand  its  operation 

The  New  York  Times,  flagship  newspaper  of  The 
New  York  Times  Company,  recently  signed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  Muller  Martini  to  purchase  a  new  post-  ] 
press  system  for  its  College  Point  facility  in 
Flushing,  New  York,  augmenting  its  existing  Muller 
Martini  solution. 

Increased  capacity  is  needed  to  handle  additional 
production  from  its  new  48-inch  web  offset  press 
and  increased  production  requirements  following 
a  planned  consolidation  of  its  Edison  production 
plant  with  the  College  Point  facility. 

Muller  Martini  will  provide  The  New  York  Times 
with  a  complete  integrated  system  including; 
two  (2)  NewsGrip-A  single  gripper  conveyor 
lines  from  the  new  press  folders,  four  (4) 

PrintRoll  N-290  double  wind/unwind  stations, 

nine  (9)  Newsveyor  conveyors  from  the  PrintRoll  units  to  the  Installation  of  the  new  equipment  is  scheduled  for  completion 

inserters,  three  (3)  20:2  SLS2000™  inserters  and  all  machine  the  fourth  quarter  of  2007,  ready  for  live  production  with  the  r 

control  software.  press  in  spring  2008.  Adding  the  additional  press  and  produci 

equipment  will  require  expansion  of  the  building  by  60,C 
The  College  Point  plant  had  its  original  Muller  Martini  system  square  feet, 
installed  in  1996  consisting  of:  five  (5)  NewsGrip  conveyor  lines, 

an  extensive  fully  automated  PrintRoll  N-290  Buffering  and  The  New  York  Times  announced  in  July  of  2006  the  consolidal 

Storage  system,  several  Newsveyor  lines  to  accompany  the  roll  of  its  Edison,  New  Jersey  production  facility  and  all  of  its  m( 

system  and  feed  automatically  eight  (8)  SLS2000  Inserters.  This  area  printing  into  the  College  Point  plant  to  meet  strategic  Ic 

equipment  will  remain  in  operation,  and  to  accommodate  the  new  term  business  goals.  Part  of  the  plan  includes  changing  the  lay 

equipment,  Muller  Martini  will  reroute  several  lines  of  existing  of  its  newspaper  from  traditional  broadsheet  54-inch  web  widtl 

NewsGrip  conveyor.  The  PrintRoll  expansion  will  add  additional  the  newly  emerging  industry  trend  of  48  inches, 

input  and  output  portals  to  enable  delivery  of  products  from  the 
new  presses  and  to  serve  the  additional  inserting  systems.  MEDIA  CONTACT: 

Matthew  Thierer 

The  new  high-speed  presses  will  deliver  in  straight  mode  up  to  96  Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc 

pages  Broadsheet  with  NewsGrip  single  gripper  conveyors  to  ROP  4444  Innovation  Way 

stackers  in  straight  publishing  mode  or  to  the  existing  PrintRoll  Allentown,  PA  18109 

storage  and  retrieval  system  for  in-line  inserting  via  buffer.  PrintRoll  61 0*266-7084 

will  also  enable  storage  of  preprint  materials.  matthew.thierer@mullennartinimsxom 


Installation  of  the  new  equipment  is  scheduled  for  completion  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  2007,  ready  for  live  production  with  the  new 
press  in  spring  2008.  Adding  the  additional  press  and  production 
equipment  will  require  expansion  of  the  building  by  60,000 
square  feet. 

The  New  York  Times  announced  in  July  of  2006  the  consolidation 
of  its  Edison,  New  Jersey  production  facility  and  all  of  its  metro 
area  printing  into  the  College  Point  plant  to  meet  strategic  long¬ 
term  business  goals.  Part  of  the  plan  includes  changing  the  layout 
of  its  newspaper  from  traditional  broadsheet  54-inch  web  width  to 
the  newly  emerging  industry  trend  of  48  inches. 

MEDIA  CONTACT: 

Matthew  Thierer 

Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
610-266-7084 

matthew.thierer@mullermartinimsxom 
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MULLER  MARTINI 
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Don't  risk  a  single  copy. 


Increase  single-copy  sales  and  generate  new  revenue 
opportunities  with  Muller  Martini's  PowerWrap  system. 
PowerWrap  ensures  package  accuracy  through  advanced 
polywrapping  technology  that  keeps  coupons  and  inserts 
secure.  When  it's  time  for  your  biggest  issues,  it's  time 
for  PowerWrap. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610-266-7000 

Fax:  610-231-3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 
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All-new  PowerWrap  System 
PowerWrap  provides  consistent,  reliable 
insert  containment  and  creates  space 
for  onserts  and  on-wrap  advertising. 
PowerWrap  is  twice  as  fast  and  more 
environmentally  friendly  than  heat  sealing. 


MULLER  MARTINI 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


MediaSpan  Products: 
Driving  Revenue  for  Newspapers 


MediaSpan  (vwvw.mediaspangroup.com)  powers  digital 
content  management  and  online  marketing  solutions  for  the 
world's  leading  media  companies  including  Reuters,  Gannett, 
Sun  Media,  Advance,  Media  General,  Radio  One  and  ABC  Radio. 
Over  4,000  local  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  properties 
leverage  MediaSpan's  digital  content  management,  network 
ad  sales,  web  publishing,  e-commerce  and  online  promotional 
solutions. 


wireless  delivery  ensuring  better  workflow,  lower  operational 
costs  and  higher  revenue. 


Through  our  Media  Software,  Online  Services  and  Network  busi¬ 
ness  units,  MediaSpan  is  the  only  end-to-end  solution  provider 
that  can  help  a  local  newspaper  edit,  market  and  deliver  their 
paper,  seamlessly  transfer  their  content  and  classifieds  online, 
wirelessly,  and  in  podcast  format,  and  help  to  monetize  their  ad 
inventory  through  a  national  ad  network. 


MediaSpan  Online  Services  (vvvvw.mediaspanonline.com) 
provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  online  publishing  solutions 
tailored  to  meet  the  growing  multimedia  demands  of  local  news¬ 
papers.  Our  suite  of  web  tools  for  newspapers  includes  content 
management,  classified/ecommerce,  audio/video  streaming, 
podcasting  and  relationship  management  modules  that  integrate 
seamlessly  with  legacy  publishing  systems. 


MediaSpan  Online  Services  currently  provides  web  management 
solutionsfor  over  1 ,400  local  radio  and  television  and  newspaper 
properties  around  the  globe. 


MediaSpan  Media  Software  (wvvw.mediaspansoftware.com) 
provides  mission-critical,  pre-press  infrastructure  tools  that 
enable  efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across  tradition¬ 
al  and  digital  platforms. 


The  MediaSpan  Network  (wvvw.mediaspannetwork.com) 
includes  over  1 ,200  local  radio,  television  station  and  newspaper 
websites  in  nearly  300  U.S.  markets.  The  Network  reaches  over 
13M  Unique  Visitors  each  month,  over  3  continents. 


MediaSpan  provides  industry  leading  syndication,  editorial, 
production,  advertising  and  circulation  solutions  for  print  publish¬ 
ers  including:  Jazbox  Content  Syndicator  (SYNDICATION), 
NewsEditPro  (EDITORIAL),  ProductionManagerPro  (PRODUC¬ 
TION),  AdManagerPro(ADVERTISING)  andCirculationPro  (CIRCU¬ 
LATION)  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  products  tailored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  publishers  in  any  size  market. 


With  flexible  models  that  can  fit  any  size  publication,  the  goal  of 
the  MediaSpan  Network  is  to  help  local  newspapers  tap  into  the 
$]6+  billion  national  online  ad  market. 


The  Network  includes  60  local  online  properties  in  the  Top  10 
U.S.  markets  and  100  in  the  top  25  markets.  Advertisers  use 
MediaSpan's  RealCeo  targeting  and  custom  Character 
Clusters"*  to  target  specific  audiences  with  online  display, 
email,  rich  media  and  video/audio  ads. 


MediaSpan  Media  Software's  front-end  solutions  seamlessly 
integrate  with  your  online  publishing  tools  to  enable  a  "create 
once  -  deliver  anywhere"  system.  Our  editorial,  production, 
advertising  and  circulation  products  streamline  print,  web  and 


All  of  MediaSpan's  business  units  are  focused  on  helping  local 
publishers  efficiently  deliver  and  monetize  their  product  anywhere, 
anyplace  and  anytime,  in  any  format  their  consumer  demands. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  OF  THE  POWERFUL  SOLUTIONS 
PROVIDED  BY  MEDIASPAN  PLEASE  CONTAa: 


MEDIASPAN 


MEDIASPAN  MEDIASPAN 


MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


ONLINE  SERVICES 


NETWORK 


Peter  Cooper 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 
843.812.7823 


Steve  Barth 

Executive  Vice  President 
877.691.8888 


Mark  Zagorski 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 
212.699.6471 
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More  Solutions.  More  Service. 
More  Success. 


More  Solutions 


:  '  No  other  solutions  provider  has  more  products  to  help  your 
r,  publication  efficiently  create,  deliver  and  monetize  its  content. 
1^  Our  Editorial,  Production,  Circulation,  Advertising  and  Wireless 
solutions  are  flexible  enough  to  fit  the  demands  of  papers  and 
magazines  of  all  sizes. 


More  Service 


Great  solutions  are  only  as  solid  as  the  service  that  backs  them, 
Our  24/7  technical  support  team  is  tops  in  the  industry,  with 
distinct  product  line  specialization,  ensuring  you  get  the  A 
most  knowledge  available  in  the  fastest  time  possible,  m 


More  Success 


'  With  over  1 00  years  of  history  serving  leading  print  publications, 
and  over  3,000  satisfied  customers,  we  have  learned  a  thing  or 
two.  We  continue  to  help  our  customers  not  only  adapt,  but  thrive, 
in  the  increasingly  challenging  media  marketplace. 


MEDIASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

More  For  Your  Paper. 


info@mediaspafisoftware.com  •  florida  321 .242.5000  •  michigan  734.887.4400  •  www.mediaspansoftware.com 
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PRISM  Manages  the  Flow  of  Information 
From  Circulation  to  the  Truck  and  Back  Again 

PRISM  Incorporated  pioneered  the  use  of  PC  based  control  systems  for  document  handling  and  inkjet  controls  in  the  printing, 
mailing  and  newspaper  industries  over  20  years  ago  and  continues  to  be  a  leading  supplier  of  these  products  worldwide. 

PRISM  is  dedicated  to  providing  newspapers  with  the  solutions  and  tools  they  need  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face  today  and  in 
the  future.  We  will  continue  our  innovative  approach  and  will  strive  to  deliver  products  and  solutions  that  help  reduce  costs,  increase 
efficiencies  and  meet  advertiser  demands. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

PRISM  solutions  are  capable  of  receiving  circulation  and  zoning  data  from  various  providers  including  Burt  and  PBS  eliminating 
the  need  for  manual  data  entry  and  zone  creation  at  production  runtime.  PRISM  controls  also  close  the  loop  providing  data  and 
accountability  back  to  the  circulation  software. 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Our  new  CMS  controller  provides  you  with  power  and  control  not  previously  available.  This  powerful  system  harnesses  the  capabilities 
of  the  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  and  allows  production  managers  to  monitor,  control  and  balance  production  across  multiple  insert¬ 
ers  from  the  back  office.  CMS  allows  you  to  manage  the  flow  of  information  from  circulation  all  the  way  to  the  truck  and  back  again. 

CONTROL  PRO 

The  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  from  PRISM  is  the  controller  of  choice  for  many  modern  production  mailrooms  across  the  country. 
This  powerful  solution  provides  control  and  reporting  capabilities  not  found  in  many  competitive  offerings.  With  our  unique  zoning 
and  selective  controls,  PRISM's  Control  Pro  is  the  controller  you  keep. 

INSERTER  CONTROLS 

PRISM  Control  Pro  and  CMS  controllers  give  you  the  ability  to  control  production  on  the  following  inserters; 

GMA  SLS  1000  or  2000,  Muller  Martini  Alphaliner,  227,  or  375,  Kansa  760  or  Heidelberg  630,  1372,  1472  or  2299 

These  controllers  all  give  you  machine  control  and  reporting  capability  allowing  complete  visibility  into  machine  efficiency  and  zone  integrity. 

INKJET  ON  THE  GRIPPER 

Our  control  solutions  give  you  the  ability  to  run  any  inkjet  printer  from  any  vendor.  We  can  run  inkjet  at  any  location,  even  inline  inkjet 
on  the  gripper  is  supported  allowing  one  inkjet  to  be  used  for  multiple  stackers  as  well  as  providing  better  address  quality. 

STACKER  and  WRAPPER  CONTROLS 

Our  intelligent  stacker  controls  give  you  complete  control  of  your  output  allowing  for  full  control  including  stack  size,  compensate,  min¬ 
imum,  over  limit,  and  normal  stack  size.  Our  controls  allow  you  to  separate,  identify  and  sort  bundles  down  to  the  carrier  route  level. 

Wrapper  control  consists  of  the  ability  to  control  and  send  bundle  label  information  directly  to  a  bundle  label  printer  such  as  the  PRISM 
JETPACK  for  bundle  wrap  printing. 

END  OF  THE  LINE 

With  PRISM  controllers  and  bundle  wrap  printers  we  give  you  the  ability  to  integrate  into  back-end  bundle  distribution  systems  by 
printing  barcodes  on  individual  bundles  and  recording  that  information  for  accountability  and  verification. 

■■■PRISM 


CONTAa: 


Kathleen  Santry,  Marketing  Coordinator 
(770)  455-4544  Phone  •  (770)  454-7876 

•  AMERICA  EAST  2007 
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CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 


MANAGES 
THE  FLOW  OF 
INFORMATION 
FROM 

CIRCULATION 
TO  THE 
TRUCK 
AND 
BACK 


VISIT  US  AT 

2007.  Ortanfo 

BOOTH  #2551 


■■■PRISM  NCOPPORATED 
www.prismincorporated.com 
770/455-4544 


END  OF  THE  LINE 


GROUP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 


CONTROL  PRO 


INSERTER  CONTROLS 


INKJET  ON  THE  GRIPPER 


STACKER  ^paWRAPPER  CONTROLS 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTlOf 


PUBLISHING  GROUP 
OF  AMERICA 


Publishers  of  Amer/cor?  Profile 
and  Relish  Magazines 


Publishing  Group  of  America  was  founded  in  1999  with 
the  idea  to  create  a  newspaper  distributed  magazine  for  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  The  result  was 
American  Profile  which  launched  in  April 
2000  with  a  circulation  of  1.1  million  that 
has  grown  to  today's  total  of  9  million  in 
nearly  1300  newspapers.  Following  the 
success  of  American  Profile,  PGA  looked 
for  a  way  to  expand  on  the  idea  of  news¬ 
paper  distributed  magazines.  Thus 
America's  first  and  only  newspaper  distrib¬ 
uted  food  magazine,  Relish,  launched  in 
February  2006  with  6.8  million  circulation, 
and  has  grown  to  9  million  today. 
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American  Profile  is  a  celebration  of  the  people,  places  and 
things  that  make  America  great... a  magazine  whose  editorial 
mission  is  to  write  about  the  positive  and  uplifting  aspects  of 
America.  With  regular  features  on  local  unsung  heroes,  prod¬ 
ucts  and  business  "Made  in  America,"  national  celebrities  who 
personify  the  American  spirit,  America's  best  communities  and 
positive  general  interest  stories,  American  Profile  can  best  be 
described  as  the  American  spirit  in  print. 


Relish  celebrates  America's  love  of  food.  Authentic,  accurate 
features  on  cooking,  dining  and  entertaining  are  the  core 
foundation  of  Relish  magazine.  Relish's  focus  is  always  lively, 
festive,  and  fun— whether  it's  a  formal  dinner  or  a  tailgate  party, 
a  hidden  roadside  restaurant  or  a  family  picnic. 


CALL  TODAY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  HOW  WE  CAN  HELP  YOUR  NEWSPAPER: 

•  Strengthen  circulation  •  Attract  new  readers  •  Build  advertising 


CONTAa  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  AT: 
800-720-6323  ext  135 
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WWW.BEHSHMAG.COM 


HEIBLOOM 

beans 

OATMEAL  CAKE  FOB 
A  HEALTHY  HEABT 
DISCOVEB 
HAWAIIAN  POBK 


40  COM 


WIVW 


FOB  TWO  GO 


VALENTINE  PINNEB 


lEX  IT  UP! 


Stock  up  oFI  all  you  nood 

to  food  your  crowd. 


chocolate  creahe 
R  YOUR  SWEETIE  j 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CALL  800-720-6323,  EXT.  135 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


Quipp  Thanks  All  of  its  Custonners  for 
Their  Continued  Support  and  Confidence  in 
Our  Complete  Line  of  Products  and  Services 

Following  is  a  sunnnnary  of  Quipp  sales  reported 
in  our  monthly  newsletter  the  last  few  months: 


The  Longview  News-Journal,  a  Cox  newspaper,  purchased  a  complete 
inserting  &  packaging  system  from  Quipp. 


Tribune  Direct's  Northlake  IL 
facility  has  placed  an  order 
with  Quipp  for  six  (6)  Quipp 
Packman  Systems  to  begin 
replacing  their  obsolete 
stacking  equipment  in  order 
to  improve  quality  and  increase 
productivity  of  their  TMC  products. 

The  Paducah  Sun  purchased  one 
(1)  Quipp  Packman  Packaging 
System  to  be  installed  in  their  facil¬ 
ity  in  Paducah,  KY. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  purchased 
fourteen  (14)  Quipp  model  500w 
stackers. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  purchased  200  feet  of  Twin-Trak  Belt 
Conveyor  System  from  Quipp  to  feed  their  press  products  from  their 
USA  Today  press  to  the  existing  Lansing  State  Journal  mailroom. 


Quipp  is  also  proud  to  announce  the  sale  of  one  (1)  Quipp  Off-Press 
Counter  Stacker  to  Journal  Publishing  Co.,  in  Tupelo,  MS. 


The  New  York  Times  purchased  eleven  (11)  Quipp  Model  500  Wide 
Stackers  and  eleven  (11)  Quipp  Viper  Wrappers  to  be  installed  in  their 
College  Point  facility  in  NY. 


The  Seattle  Times  purchased  seven  (7)  Quipp  Viper  Wrappers  with 
Powered  Side  Walls  to  be  installed  in  their  facility  in  Bothell,  WA. 

The  News  &  Observer,  a  McClatchy  newspaper,  purchased  six  (6) 
Quipp  Model  501  Narrow  Stackers  and  one  (1)  Quipp  Viper  to  be 
installed  in  their  facility  in  Raleigh,  NC. 

The  News-Herald,  a  Journal-Register  neviispaper,  purchased  four  (4) 
Quipp  Model  501  Narrow  Stackers,  two  (2)  Quipp  Viper  3/4  Wrappers 
and  a  Quipp  Twin-Trak  Belt  Conveyor  System  to  be  installed  in  their 
facility  in  Willoughby,  OH. 


The  Richmond  Palladium-Item,  a  Gannett  Newspaper,  purchased  from 
QUIPP  an  SLS-1000®  Inserter  Expansion,  consisting  of  a 
Remanufactured  Two  Feeder  Module,  with  jogger  assembly,  feeder  air 
blast  kits,  motors,  drives  and  a  remanufactured  hopper  loader.  ©SLS- 
1000  is  a  registered  trademark  of  GMA,  Inc. 


•  The  Eacgle,  Bryan,  TX  -  SOON  ( 1 ) 

•  The  Morning  Call,  Allentown,  PA-  SOON  (1) 

•  The  Times  Herald-Record,  Middletown,  NY  -  500W  (2) 

•  Sun-Journal,  Lewiston,  ME  -  501 W  (1) 

•  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  St.  Joseph,  MQ  -  SOON  (1) 

•  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  Quebec,  Canada  -  501W  (2) 

•  Journal  Sentinel,  Milwaukee,  Wl  -  501N  (2) 

•  The  Rapid  City  Journal,  Rapid  City,  SD  -  501 N  (2) 

•  The  Times-Reporter,  New  Philadelphia,  OH  -  501 N  (1) 

•  The  Times  Northwest  Munster,  IN  -  501 N  (2) 

•  The  Macomb  Daily,  Clinton  Township,  Ml  -  500W  (3) 

•  Newspaper  Agency  Corporation,  West  Valley  City,  UT  -  Odd  Count 
Stacker  Programmer 

•  Sun-Sentinel,  Fort  Lauderdale/Deerfield  Beach,  FL  501 N  (3) 

OTHER  RECENT  QUIPP  VIPER  ORDERS: 

•  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Grand  Forks,  ND  (2  Vipers) 

•  The  Post-Star,  Glen  Falls,  NY  (1  Viper) 

•  The  Macomb  Daily,  Clinton  Township,  Ml  (3  Vipers  with  20"  Infeed 
Extensions) 

•  Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Beaumont,  TX  (2  Vipers) 

•  Wichita  Falls  Times  Record  News,  Wichita  Falls,  TX  (1  Viper  with  20" 
Infeed  Extension) 

•  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  Quebec,  Canada  (2  Vipers) 

•  Gannett  Offset  -  St.  Louis,  Olivette,  MO  ( 1  Viper  with  20"  Infeed 
Extension) 

•  The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune,  San  Diego,  CA  (2  Vipers) 

OTHER  RECENT  QUIPP  CONVEYOR  ORDERS: 

•  The  Idaho  Statesman,  Boise,  ID  -  Floor  Equipment 

•  The  Ann  Arbor  News,  Ann  Arbor,  Ml  -  Floor  Equipment 

•  Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  West  Valley  City,  UT  -  Floor  Equipment 

•  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  St.  Joseph,  MO  -  Floor  Equipment 

•  The  Macomb  Daily,  Clinton  Township,  Ml  -  Floor  Equipment 

•  Le  Journal  de  Quebec,  Quebec,  Canada  -  Twin-Trak  Belt  Conveyors 

•  Standard  Times  Company,  Fairhaven,  MA  -  Twin-Trak  Belt  Conveyor 

•  Lansing  State-Journal,  Lansing,  Ml  -  Labeling  Conveyors 

•  Greensboro  News  &  Record,  Greensboro,  NC  -  Labeling  Conveyors 

To  receive  a  copy  of  the  QUIPP  monthly  newsletter,  which 
includes  our  recent  orders,  maintenance  tips,  new  products 
it  services,  please  e-mail  us  at  news@quipp.com  or  visit 
www.quipp.com 


OTHER  RECENT  QUIPP  STACKER  ORDERS: 

•  The  Sun-News,  Myrtle  Beach,  SC  -  500N  (1) 

•  Tallahassee  Democrat  Tallahassee,  FL  -  SOON  (1) 

•  Duluth  News-Tribune,  Duluth,  MN  -  500W  (2) 

•  The  Herald  Mail,  Hagerstown,  MD  -  SOON  (2) 
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MANY  REASONS  TO  CHOOSE  QCIPP  THE  LONGVIEW  NEWSJOURNAL 

AS  YOUR  SINGLE  EQUIPMENT  SUPPLIER  PURCHASED  A  COMPLETE  INSERTING 

FOR  ALL  YOUR  POST-PRESS  NEEDS  &  PACKAGING  SYSTEM  FROM  QUIPP 


>  A  complete  line  of  reliable  Packaging  &  Distribution 
Equipment  (High-Speed  Inserters,  Collators  with 
Polywrapping  Capabilities,  Gripper  and  Belt  Conveyors, 
Floor  Equipment,  Bundle  Distribution  Systems,  Cart 
Loaders,  Palletizers.  Controls,  etc). 


Quipp,  Inc.  announced  in  January  2007  that  it  has  signed 
an  agreement  with  The  Longview  (TX)  News-Journal  to 
supply  an  integrated  post-press  inserting  and  packaging 
system  for  the  newspaper’s  expanded  production  facility. 
The  News-Journal  is  part  of  the  Cox  Newspaper  group. 


>  Quipp-Newstec  High-Speed  Inserter  with  its 
latest  software,  NEWSCOM  6  Insert  Management 
Control  System  and  its  new  Single  Gripper  Conveyor, 
utilizing  independent  servo  control,  resulting  in  higher 
productivity  and  longer  chain  life 

>  Over  60  Quipp  Packman  Packaging  Systems  Sold 

>  Over  3,600  Quipp  Stackers  Sold 


As  part  of  this  contract,  Quipp  will  supply  a  turnkey 
system  installation  including  a  Quipp-Newstec  20:2 
High-Speed  Inserter,  NEWSCOM  6  Insert  Management 
Control  System,  Quipp-Gripp  III  Single  Gripper  Press 
Conveyor,  Quipp  On-Line  Feeder  System,  eight  (8) 
NT200  Hopper  Loaders,  along  with  Quipp  Stacker  (1), 
Quipp  Bottomwrappers  (2)  and  downstream 
distribution  equipment. 


>  Over  2,200  Quipp  Viper  Wrappers  Sold 

>  Over  23  Years  of  Outstanding  Customer  Service 

To  find  out  about  the  benefits  and  how  the  QUIPP- 
NEWSTEC  HIGH-SPEED  INSERTER  and  the  QUIPP 
PACKMAN  PACKAGING  SYSTEM  along  with  our 
complete  post-press  product  line,  could  help  YOU  save 
labor  costs,  increase  your  production  and  improve  the 
quality  of  your  products,  please  contact  your  QUIPP 
regional  sales  manager  today. 


Mike  Kady,  Quipp  President  &  CEO,  stated  that 
“We  are  pleased  with  this  opportunity  to,  once  again, 
demonstrate  Quipp’s  capability  to  supply  an  integrated 

mailroom  system  from 
press  folders  to  delivery 
trucks.”  Installation 
will  begin  in  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year. 


Quipp-Newstec  High-Speed  Inserter 
delivering  into  a  Quipp  Stacker. 
Complete  System  manu/dctured  in 


of  reliable  mailroom  ^Xment  nToZ  ® 


www.quipp.com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

The  News-Gazette  Purchases 
Complete  Schur  Mailroom 


-rL  ^  News-Gazette,  Inc.  has  chosen  Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc.  as  their  supplier  of  mailroom  equipment  for 
I  I  Itl their  new  production  facility  in  Champaign,  Illinois.  The  first  phase  of  the  new  facility's  Packaging  area  will  see 
equipment  arriving  early  in  2007,  becoming  fully  operational  in  the  second  quarter.  This  automation  will  then  form  the 
framework  for  packaging  and  distributing  their  Sunday  production  of  46,000  copies. 


In  order  to  carry  out  the  Sunday  production,  Schur  will  supply  a  forty  hopper  A883  Collator  with  a  CMC  JWR  flow  wrapper 
to  provide  a  plastic  wrapped  insert  package.  That  package  will  be  stacked  in  a  Schur  A600  stacker,  strapped  and  sent  to 
a  Schur  palletizing  system  consisting  of  one  Winrob  II  Palletizer  and  one  PSW  Stretch  Wrapper. 


A  ten  hopper  A855  Inserter  will  be  used  for  making  advance  packages  for  Sunday  collation  and  for  certain  daily  insert 
packages.  The  inserter  will  deliver  to  a  Schur  A600  Stacker  and  associated  tie  line  equipment  and  to  a  second  Schur  A600 
Stacker  tied  into  the  palletizing  system. 


Two  manual  dock  lines  will  be  used  for  delivering  complete  packages  to  the  individual  carriers.  Each  of  these  lines  will  use 
a  Schur  BAL440  to  label  each  bundle  for  the  carriers. 

The  A883  Collator  combined  with  the  CMC  JWR  flow  wrapper  has  a  maximum  rated  speed  of  30,000  copies  per  hour. 
The  collating  operation  will  be  controlled  by  Schur's  TMS  Mailroom  System.  The  A855  Inserter  has  a  maximum  rated 
speed  of  35,000  copies  per  hour  and  will  also  be  controlled  by  TMS. 

The  Winrob  II  is  a  fully  automatic  palletizing  system  with  many  features,  offering  publishers  reliable  and  effective  means 
of  on-line  palletizing.  The  Winrob  II  has  been  developed  to  handle  both  strapped  and  unstrapped  bundles  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  up  to  35  bundles  per  minute. 

The  palletizing  operations  are  controlled  by  the  TPS  Production  Management  System  that  is  integrated  in  the  overall 
customer  distribution  system  and  also  interfaces  to  other  suppliers'  systems. 

The  TPS  System  provides  the  customer  with  a  number  of  useful  production  capabilities.  Among  them  are  programmed 
pallet  production,  pallet  addressing  and  a  bundle  tracking  system  allowing  for  the  tracking  of  bundles  in  connection  with 
zoned  insert  production.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  to  extract  production  reports  and  statistics  to  help  optimize  production. 

©Schur 

CONTAa: 

Celt  Jensen  at  (847)  558-5039  •  glj@schur.coni 
www.schur.coni 
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Producing  maximum 
revenue  to  optimize 
your  ROI  sweetspot. 


Pre^ntjng  the  only  production  insert  packaging  system  designed  to 
accommodate  inserted,  paper  wrapped  or  plastic  wrapped  packages.  With 
easier,  faster  setup,  centralized  control  and  low  maintenance  costs,  the  A855  system 
is  the  inserter  of  choice  in  packaging  departments  around  the  world  The  configuration 
choices  are  many,  and  all  of  them  offer  the  same  characteristics  of  reliability  and  high 
production  throughput  that  you’ve  come  to  expect,  from  the  Schur  family  of  products. 
Let  us  help  you  drive  revenue  right  into  your  ROI  sweetspxDt. 

Call  us  at  847.619.0068  for  examples  of  how  we've  helped  newspapers  all 
over  the  country,  and  how  Schur  can  put  your  mailroom  In  the  ROI  sweetspot. 


A600  Stacker 


S  Schur* 


Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc. 

Schaumburg  •  Illinois  •  USA 

P:  847.619.0068  •  F:  847.619.0353  •  www.schur.com 
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Now  When  You  Call  TKS, 
Well  Have  More  to  Talk  About 


“ri  /  Q  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business  since  1874,  supply- 
I  l\  J  ing  printing  equipment  to  the  single-width,  double-width 
and  triple  wide  markets  for  Newspapers  and  Semi-Commercial 
applications.  The  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  presses  includes: 


The  three  presses  consist  of: 

•  1 5  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

•  RTF's  mounted  right  angle  to  press 

•  Double  folders  with  70  degree  folders 


TKS  COLOR  TOP  CENTURY 

Introduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top  Century  (4x2  format)  is 
the  fastest  tower-type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for  newspapers. 
The  press  with  a  print  speed  of  100,000  copies  per  hour  is  being 
installed  at  the  new  Kumiyama  plant  of  The  Kyoto  Shimbun,  Co., 
Ltd.  in  Japan.  Live  production  is  scheduled  to  begin  April,  2007. 


Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  this  facility  and 
commented  on  the  efficiency  and  practicality  of  this  press  design. 
Some  advantages  of  this  design  are:  lower  ceiling  height,  elimina¬ 
tion  of  tabletop  foundation  and  more  efficient  manning  due  to 
press  and  mailroom  equipment  all  being  on  the  same  level. 


TKS  COLOR  TOP  9000CDH 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top  9000  (6  x2 
format)  is  rated  at  90,000  copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based 
on  the  highly  successful  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2)  blanket-to-blan- 
ket  technology  and  the  Color  Top  8000,  wide  web  directory  press. 
TKS  technology  has  earned  a  reputation  for  running  presses  with 
70"  and  wider  webs.  The  first  installation  of  the  Color  Top 
9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Artes  Graficas  in  Lisbon,  Portugal  due  on 
production  in  2007. 


TKS  COLOR  TOP  4000 

The  Color  Top  4000  (2  x2  format)  unit  features  newspaper  and 
semi-commercial  technologies.  The  unit  can  be  fitted  with  digital 
or  open  fountain  inking,  spray  bars  or  continuous  dampening  for 
commercial  work.  The  press  rated  speed  of  70,000  cph  is  in  the 
fastest  class  of  single-width  presses  in  the  industry.  The  Color  Top 
4000  will  have  all  the  features  offered  with  the  Color  Top  7000 
line,  the  big  brother  to  the  Color  Top  4000. 


TKS  COLOR  TOP  8200CDH  FLOOR  MOUNTED  RIGHT 
ANGLE  PRESS 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  Color  Top  8200 
(4x2  format)  press  design  minimizes  production  costs.  A  produc¬ 
tion  center  in  Japan,  The  Shikoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper)  Printing 
Center  is  proving  that  all  double-wide  presses  do  not  have  to  be 
substructure  mounted.  This  installation,  which  has  been  running 
for  over  two  years,  has  all  the  press  equipment  installed  on  the 
same  floor  level  with  the  mailroom  located  in  the  middle. 


TKS  HYBRID  PRESS 

The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combination  of  our 
commercial  printing  press  unit  the  Color  Top  3500  CMUD 
(2  X  1  format)  and  our  newspaper  printing  unit  Color  Top  7000 
(4x2  format).  The  press  provides  various  printing  patterns  such 
as  the  combination  of  cold  set  and  heat  set  and  the  combination 
of  single  and  double  width  units. 


The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  right  angle  from  the  folders. 
The  web  is  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and  through  the 
Tower.  After  exiting  the  Tower,  the  web  is  then  turned  and  runs 
straight  into  the  folder.  This  concept  was  developed  for  consistent 
4/4  printing  and  consistent  tension  control. 


MATERIAL  HANDLING 

TKS  has  consolidated  its  material  handling  division,  KKS,  into  new 
headquarters.  KKS,  a  sister  company  of  TKS,  manufactures  and 
sells  a  wide  range  of  equipment  including  roll  handling  systems, 
paster  preparation  robots,  as  well  as  post  press  equipment 
Gripper  conveyors,  stackers  and  bundle  distribution  equipment. 


For  additional  information  on  the  complete  line  of  TKS  products  please  contact: 

TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
(800)  375-2857  •  sales@tkspress.com  •  www.tksusa.com 


SINCE  1874 

Celebrating  100  years  of  manufacturing  newspaper  presses 
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when  You  re  Doing  Business  With  TK5, 
Euerything  Reuolues  Around  You. 


PRESS 

AUDITS 


TRAINING 


TROUBLESHOOTING 


UNIT /FOLDER  REPAIR/ 
REBUILD 


ONLINE  PARTS 
INVENTORY 


mmpRODuamY 

AOmTABE 

Press  Audits 

Evaluating  your  press  for  optimum 
efficiency. 

Troubleshooting 

Time  sensitive  response  and  resolution. 

Unit /Folder  Repair/ 
Rebuild 

Maximize  operational  urorkflow 
and  reliability. 

Online  Parts  Inventory 

Easy.  fast.  Available  -  thousands 
of  parts  warehoused  in  the  II.S.A. 

Training 

Programs  tailored  to  meet  your  needs. 


TXS  IS  CERTIFfCO  ISO  9001-2000 


TKS's  Service  Program  is  second  to  none  in  the  Industry.  Staying  true  to  our  promise  of 
providing  customers  with  the  Productivity  ^dvanto^e; 

•  Complete  Project  Management  program  covers  all  phases  of  a  press  project  -  from 
contract  development  through  project  acceptance. 

•  Comprehensive  Training  program  provides  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  productive 
with  their  new  press. 

•  Advanced  Diagnostics  Factory  Training  program  for  our  technicians. 

In  all  matters  of  service -IKS  has  you  covered.  -- 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Customer  Service  Program. 

jOIN  US  AT  NEXPO  2001,  APRIl  21- ZU,  BOOTH  #1701 
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For  A  Uutug  liipressioi 


TKS  (USAjJnc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:  (972)  870-5857  www.tksusa.com 


Hear  more labouii  the 


Is  Your  Newspaper  Positioned  for  Success? 


“pL  newspaper  business  is  in  a  time  of  major  change.  In  a  nutshell, 
I  I  1  ebusiness  as  usual,  isn't  In  these  changing  times,  success  is 
increasingly  defined  by  how  fast  a  business  can  act  and  react. 
Unfortunately,  today's  information  systems  do  not  position  newspapers 
well  when  it's  the  speed  of  high-impact  actions  and  reactions  that  defines 
success.  Too  often,  these  older  systems  act  more  like  an  anchor,  rather 
than  the  accelerator  needed  to  drive  speed  of  action  and  reaction  to  cap¬ 
ture  new  market  opportunities  and  block  emerging  competitive  threats. 

One  problem  is  that  news  and  information  is  held  in  local  silos. 
Newspaper  groups  that  own  many  newspapers  simply  own  many  silos 
of  news  and  ads.  They  can't  do  a  single  search  to  find  and  access  the 
information  they  have  in  all  of  those  silos.  They  can't  aggregate  their 
news  or  ads  with  any  immediacy  or  effectiveness. 

And  in  today's  world,  that  creates  significant  limitations  on  monetizing  it. 

WHAT  NEWSPAPERS  NEED  IS  A 
NEW  STRATEGIC  FOUNDATION. 

A  strategic  foundation  would  deliver  new  breakthrough  capabilities  while 
leveraging  existing  internal  and  external  systems.  A  strategic  system 
would  flow  editorial  and  advertising  content  across  current  environments 
and  to  new  opportunities.  And  a  strategic  system  would  allow  newspa¬ 


pers  to  access  and  manage  their  content,  no  matter  where  it's  stored, 
and  flow  targeted  content  to  individual  consumers  based  on  the 
subscriber  demographic  data  newspapers  already  own. 

A  strategic  foundation  would  change  the  rules  for  success  -  no  longer 
requiring  costly  investments  to  build  out  each  separate  initiative,  but 
rather  leveraging  existing  assets  and  capabilities  to  quickly  and  cost-effec¬ 
tively  drive  business  success. 

The  Liquid  Media  solution  from  Digital  Technology  International  is  the 
premier  strategic  foundation  for  newspapers.  Liquid  Media  leverages 
the  core  assets  you  already  have  and  doesn't  force  you  to  get  mired 
down  in  costly  "catch-up"  projects.  This  innovative  technology  quickly 
delivers  significant  short-term  benefits,  and  positions  newspapers  for 
sizable,  sustainable  results.  Liquid  Media  is  the  catalyst  that  precipitates 
the  changes  necessary  for  newspapers  to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  new 
news  business. 

Some  trends  can't  be  predicted,  but  content  and  solutions  that  are  "liq¬ 
uid"  result  in  news  media  operations  that  are  prepared  to  adapt  and  lead. 

CONTACT  INFO: 

Call  us  at  801.853.5000  or  visit  www.dtintcom. 
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Visit  the  DTI  booth  at  2007  conference  in 

Orlando,  April  21-24.  WeMJ  present  success  stories  from 
actual  newspaper  customers  who  are  using  the  Liquid 
Media  model  to  increase  revenue  and  stay  ahead  in 
these  changing  times.  For  a  listing  of  story  topics  and 
presenters,  visit  www.dtint.eom/nexpo2007. 

How  can  we  help  you  survive  and  thrive?  We  invite  you 
to  see  a  demo  or  tell  us  your  story  while  at  NEXPO  2007. 
To  schedule  time  with  us,  contact  us  at  801.853.5000  or 
dtinfo(a)dtint.com. 


NEXPO  booths  1813  &  1911 


www.dtint.com 
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INTERNATIONA 


Web  Publishing  •  Editorial  •  Advertising  •  Production  •  Circulation  •  Business  •  Professional  Services 


Planning  for  the  Future 


“tL^  Facility  Group  is  an  international  consulting,  planning, 
I  I  1 VT  design/build,  construction  and  program  management 
firm.  Established  in  1986,  TFG  provides  technical  services  to 
niche-markets  worldwide  including  newspaper/print  media. 

Our  experienced  staff  helps  clients  identify  ways  to  drive  revenue 
growth  and  improve  operations  systemwide.  Our  industry-focused 
services  guide  clients  in  discovering  opportunities  for  change  with¬ 
in  their  business  that  will  deliver  long-term  success. 

TFG's  e2e  Optimization  studies— noted  for  savings  results 
typically  10  times  the  project  fee— have  uncovered  time  and  cost 
savings  in  key  business  areas  for  newspaper  of  varying  size. 


Whether  it's  a  study  to  optimize  performance  and  improve  efficien¬ 
cies,  build  a  business  case  for  a  capital  project,  assess  equipment 
capabilities,  improve  field  operations  or  plan  for  a  new  facility,  TFG 
delivers  intelligent  solutions  that  foster  long-term  success. 

TFG  has  completed  successful  consulting,  A/E  and  construction 
projects  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes.  Some  of  our  staffs  experience 
includes  projects  for: 


Chicago  Tribune 
Detroit  Newspapers 
MediaNews 
Los  Angeles  Times 
Tribune  Publishing 


•  McClatchy  Newspapers 

-  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group 

•  Newsday 

•  The  Albany  Times  Union 

•  Scripps  Newspapers 


The  Facility  Group 


0 Hit  10 ns  ^ 
ve  Advan 


Encf-to-End  Optimization 
Business/Operations  Consulting 
Feasibility/Master  Planning 
Process/Equjpment  Integration 
Architecture/Engineering 
Construction  Management: 
Transition  Planning 


Quality  work  and  a  commitment  to  improving  our  clients' 
operations  are  the  core  of  our  business  practice.  Our 
confidence  comes  from  delivering  measurable  results, 
building  process-driven  facilities,  understanding  industry 
trends  and,  most  importantly,  from  the  clients  that 
^  continue  to  request  our  services. 


Adveftitng 

SalM 


ad  order 2ca\h 


Truck  «>g/ 
OCl 


CONTACT: 

THE  FACILITY  GROUP 

1225  17th  St,  Suite  1875,  Denver,  Colorado  80202 
Phone:  303-474-5000  •  Fax:  303-474-5020 


Content 


page  flow  2<-'on\umer 


eJiling 


Atlanta  Chicago  Denver  Los  Angeles  Amsterdam 


www.facilitygroup.com 
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Best  in  the  Industry  Warranty 
Offered  on  Quad-Stack™ 


Web  Press  Corporation  is  now  offering  a  four  (4)  year  standard  warranty 
on  the  renowned  Quad-Stack™  4^4  color  printing  unit 


“pL  _  Quad-Stack™,  known  for  its  ability  to  increase  the  4 
I  I  I C  color  printing  capacity  of  single-width  one-around 
press  lines,  as  well  as  its  record  start-up  wastage  savings,  is 
WPCs  hottest  selling  item,  with  175  units  purchased  since  its 
introduction  to  the  market  in  1 998. 


WPCs  research  and  development  department  works  diligently 
to  make  sure  the  Quad-Stack™  components  are  made  to  last.  In 
addition  to  the  obvious  changes  in  it's  guarding,  (going  from 
yellow  and  brown  with  8  doors  to  the  2-door  silver  model),  other 
past  essential  enhancements  have  been  made,  including  replacing 
aluminum  cylinders  with  solid  stainless  steel,  upgrading  to  motor¬ 
ized  brush  dampening,  using  cast-iron-on-steel  eccentrics,  adding 
a  cooling  system,  and  providing  a  pump  system  for  lubrication. 


“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the  high  quality  of  our 
equipment,  which  is  manufactured  by  American  workers  who 


are  proud  and  proficient  in  this  industry,"  states  Mark  Ricca, 
Executive  Vice  President.  "It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
Quad-Stack™  in  the  "used"  marketplace.  Due  to  the  durability 
and  superior  design  of  the  Quad-Stack™,  and  dictated  by  the  lack 
of  warranty  work,  we  are  going  above  and  beyond  the  norm  by 
offering  the  best  warranty  in  the  business,  because  "we  can."  We 
intend  to  instill  that  same  confidence  with  our  future  customers." 


For  information  on  WPC  products  including  details  of  their 
warranty,  contact  Web  Press  Corporation. 


Web  Press 

CORPORATIQN 


22023  68th  Avenue  South,  Kent,  WA  98032 
Telephone;  253-395-3343  •  Fax:  253-395-4492 
E-mail;  info@webpresscorp.com 

www.webpresscorp.com 
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FOUR  YEAR  WARRANTY 


ON  THE  RENOWNED 


QUAD-STACK 


DARE  TO  COMPARE  OUR  "BEST  IlfTHf  INDUSTf^ 


Warrartty  does  not  cover  Items  considered 
consunnable.  such  as  rubber  rollers. 


ABOVE  AND  BEYOND 


PROVEN  TECHNOLOGY 
RELIABLE  SOLUTIONS 


Neue  Zurcher  Zeitung  (NZZ),  Switzerland 


Evolutionary  automation 
concept 

Extensible  at  any  time: 

Image  based  closed  loop 

-  cut-off  register 

-  color  register 

-  ink  density 

-  on-press  imaging 

Benefits 

-  Reduced  press  operation 

-  Reduced  waste 

-  Reduced  process  time 

-  Investment  security 


WIFAG 

Contact:  MrThomas  S. Stuart 

1901  St.  Ives  Drive,  AL  35242  Birmingham 

Tel.  205.980.0748,  Fax  205.980.0645 

thomas. Stuart®  wifag.ch 

www.wifag.com 
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MAY  24,  2007  |  Radisson  Hotel  |  Miami 


Join  us  for  the  2007  EPpy^'^  Awards  Luncheon,  honoring  the 
best  Web  sites  associated  with  the  media  industry,  especially 
newspapers,  television  networks  and  affiliates,  and  magazines. 

Held  in  conjunction  with  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek'i 
2007  Interactive  Media  Conference  and  Trade  Show 


To  register  and  for  more  information,  visit 

WWW.  1  nteractiveMediaConference.com 


May  23-24,  2007 

Radisson  Hotel  -  Miami,  Florida 


interactive  media 

Conference  &  tr^de  sfjow 


Confirmed  speakers  include: 
Keynoter 


Mark  Lukasiewicz  Alan  Citron  Alan  Greenberg  Kari  Hooper  Leon  Levitt  Kathy  Rebello  Steve  Waldman 

Vice  President,  General  Manager  General  Manager  Associate  Media  Vice  President  of  Executive  Editor  Co-founder 
Digital  Media  TMZ.com  TVGuide.com  Director  Digital  Media  &  Editor  in  Chief  &  CEO 

NBC  News  Starcom  USA  Cox  Newspapers  BusinessWeek.com  Beliefnet.com 

Confirmed  panels  include: 

•  The  User  Is  King.  So  Where  Does  That  Leave  Media?:  Can  your  Web  site  profit  from  the  trend  in 
user-generated  content? 

•  Video  Killed  the  Text  Star:  Adapting  online  video  advertising  to  your  Web  site 

•  It's  a  Blog  World:  The  state  of  the  "blogosphere"  in  mainstream  media — 2007  and  beyond 

•  The  First  YouTube  Election:  How  will  presidential  campaigns  use  Web  video  and  how  will  traditional 
media  respond? 

•  Can  Media  Survive  the  Online  Revolution?:  Planning  for  success  in  a  fast-changing  world — 2008  and  beyond 

•  Plus,  panels  from  the  John  S.  and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  and 
Inter  American  Press  Association  (Sociedad  Interamericana  de  Prensa) 


To  register — and  for  the  latest  updates  on  keynotes,  panels  and  other 
conference  highlights — visit  vvww.lnteractiveMediaConference.com. 

For  general  inquiries  and  registration  questions,  please  e-mail  conferences@adweek*.com  or  calf  (646)654-51 62. 


A  family-owned  daily  in  Idaho  Falls 
takes  on  the  tough  issues,  and  lets  the 
ehipsfall  where  they  may 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHAT  MAKES  THE  POST  REGISTER  OF  IDAHO 

Falls  SO  different  from  most  newspapers? 
Maybe  it’s  the  lack  of  political  endorsements,  its 
employees’  co-ownership,  its  paid-only  Web 
site,  its  growing  classified  advertising  and 
rising  circulation,  its  dropping  of  ABC  audits,  or  its  left-leaning 
editorial  page  in  the  middle  of  one  of  the  nation’s  most  conservative 
areas.  Add  to  that  a  co-owner  who  ran  for  governor  (twice),  a  publish¬ 
er  who  wrote  a  four-part  series  about  his  cancer  battle,  and  an  editor 
who  teaches  First  Amendment  classes  with  the  state  attorney  gener¬ 
al,  and  it’s  easy  to  see  what  separates  it  from  comparable  small  dailies. 


Its  biggest  editorial  boast  is  a  recent  string 
of  investigative  reports  that  drew  both 
criticism  and  praise,  and  even  helped 
change  a  few  state  laws.  At  a  time  when 
some  papers  of  its  size  (daily  circulation 
26,000)  are  offering  little  more  than  wire 
copy,  local  council  meetings,  high 
school  sports,  and  the  occasional 
pancake  breakfast  photo,  this  family- 
owned  paper  has  taken  on  big  issues, 
from  Boy  Scout  leader  pedophilia  to 
a  prosecutor’s  theft  scandal. 

Bold  moves,  all,  for  a  small  daily  that 
sits  in  a  slow-growth  market  and  has 
only  32  newsroom  staffers  —  including 
just  nine  reporters.  But  Publisher 
Roger  Plothow  says  risky  steps  have 
served  him  and  his  gang  well  in  recent 
years:  “I’m  very  proud  of  our  little  band 
of  brothers  and  sisters  here.” 

Statewide,  the  paper  earns  respect 
from  those  it  covers  and  other  media 
outlets.  They  see  the  Post  Register 
as  a  throwback  to  basic  newspaper 


oversight,  but  with  a  clear  focus  on  news. 
“They’ve  always  aspired  to  do  big-city  jour¬ 
nalism,  that  is  the  ethic  of  the  old-line  family 
paper,”  says  Dan  Popkey,  a  veteran  political 
reporter  at  The  Idaho  Statesman  in  Boise. 

“It  is  a  very  publicly  minded  family.” 


State  Attorney  General  Lawrence  Wasden 
agrees,  saying,  “They  have  a  great  deal  of 
creativity  and  commitment  to  open  records.” 

Along  with  its  news-side  accolades  and 
success,  the  paper  has  quietly  kept  a  strong 
business  model  going  as  well,  mixing  basic 
customer  service  and  subscription  marketing 
vrith  a  unique  approach  to  monetizing  its 
Web  site.  On  top  of  that,  despite  the  backlash 
it  garnered  through  its  more  controversial 
investigative  reports,  circulation  in  this 
widely  scattered  market  has  grown  steadily. 

The  truth  hurts 

The  Boy  Scout  scandal  was  exposed  in 
2005  when  the  paper  ran  “Scouts’  Honor,” 
a  six-part  series  on  numerous  cases  dating 
back  to  1991  of  alleged  molestation  by  local 
scout  leaders.  Much  of  the  information  came 
from  sealed  court  documents  related  to  a 
civil  lawsuit,  to  which  the  Post  Register 
gained  access  after  suing  the  court.  In  a 
largely  Mormon  area  where  the  Boy  Scouts 
represent  the  biggest  youth  program,  the 
fallout  was  huge.  “It  was  a  coming-of- 
age  for  us,”  says  Executive  Editor  Dean 
Miller.  “We  tackled  a  very  challenging 
topic  for  this  community,  and  we  grew.” 

The  paper  was  accused  of  being  anti- 
Mormon,  labeled  biased  and  unfair,  and 
even  subjected  to  critical  ads  within  its 
own  pages  by  local  millionaire  Frank 
VanderSloot,  who  owns  a  nearby  health 
product  marketing  company.  Vander¬ 
Sloot  tells  E&P  that  he  appreciated 
much  of  the  coverage,  but  believed 
there  was  “collateral  damage”  to  the 
image  of  the  scouts  as  a  whole.  The 
paper,  he  asserts,  “wanted  the  story 
to  come  out  in  a  certain  way.” 

At  one  point,  co-owner  Jerry  Brady 
even  weighed  in,  publishing  an  open 


The  Post  Register's  reports  led  to  House  Bill  534,  signed  into 
law  by  then-Gov.  Dirk  Kempthorne  in  March  2006.  It  extend¬ 
ed  Idaho’s  statute  of  limitations  on  prosecuting  pedophiles. 
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Using  public  papers  to 
enlighten  readers:  Post 
Register  Executive  Editor 
Dean  Miller,  left,  and 
Publisher  Roger  Plothow 
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letter  in  the  paper  supporting  the  Boy 
Scouts.  He  contends  that  his  actions  were 
aimed  more  at  pointing  out  the  Scouts’ 
overall  positive  attributes  than  criticizing  the 
paper:  “It  was  taken  in  the  newsroom  as  a 
criticism  of  them,  but  it  wasn’t.  I  stood  by 
the  series,  and  was  proud  of  what  we  did.” 

The  paper  lost  advertising  and  some 

readers  for  a  time,  although  no  _ 

corrections,  clarifications,  or  S5L  | 

retractions  were  ever  request-  ^  rv 
ed.  “We  took  on  a  bedrock  or-  ^ 

ganization  in  our  community,”  j 

says  Miller.  “The  story  really  ,  ^  ^ 

raised  the  community  j  =;=%  *if£- 

conscience  of  journalism.” 

Eventually,  “Scouts’  Honor”  ■  *u  ~ 
led  to  the  outing  of  at  least  r  ”  . 

four  pedophiles  in  the  30,000- 
member  local  Grand  Teton  ^  ^ 

Council,  and  council  leader 
Kim  Hansen  resigned  last  1-5= 

fall.  The  coverage  also  earned  _____ 

several  awards,  including  a 
top  Scripps  Howard  prize 
and  a  Livingston  Award. 

Equallv  as  important,  editors  =.=.  : 
say,  was  the  effect  it  had  on  the  - 

state’s  statute  of  limitations  for  v- ■  ^ 

pedophiles,  which  had  barred  ^ 

prosecution  after  victims  * 

reached  23  but  was  changed  in 
early  2006  to  remove  any  age  limit. 

“The  biggest  impact  was  the  change  in  law,” 
says  Miller. 

But  for  reporter  Peter  Zuckerman,  who 
led  the  coverage  after  receiving  a  tip  while 
working  his  cops/courts  beat,  the  episode 
indirectly  caused  him  to  leave  Idaho.  Now 
at  Tfu'  Oregonian  in  Portland,  Zuckerman 
felt  additional  heat  at  the  time  when  it 
was  revealed,  within  VanderSloot’s  ad,  that 
he  was  gay.  “It  was  really  stressful,”  says 
Zuckerman,  who  claims  the  outing  led  to 
his  longtime  partner,  Dylan  Stone,  losing 
his  job  as  a  local  social  worker.  “It  really  hurt 
us  financially.” 

VanderSloot  claims  he  only  made  refer¬ 
ence  to  Zuckerman’s  se.xualitv’  in  the  ad 
because  he  wanted  to  say  that  the  reporter’s 
orientation  alone  didn’t  lead  to  biased 
coverage.  But  Zuckerman  believes  otherwise, 
and  says  just  being  outed  caused  him  prob¬ 
lems:  “I’m  told  that  the  Boy  Scouts  were 
saying,  ‘Don’t  trust  these  stories,  because 
this  guy  is  gay.’  To  a  lot  of  people,  it  was  an 
effective  thing.” 

After  he  was  fired.  Stone  applied  to  law 
school  in  Los  Angeles;  Zuckerman  quit  his 
job  to  follow  him.  “I  left,  indirectly,  because 
of  this,”  he  says  of  the  .series.  Still,  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  stories  stood  up  through  all 
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of  the  attacks  and  fallout:  “I  felt  like  the 
reporting  was  solid.” 

Win  some,  lose  some 

Since  then,  the  papier  has  run  similar 
projects  on  methamphetamine  addiction 
£md  a  local  prosecutor  accused  of  stealing 
evidence.  The  latter  story,  focusing  on  Idaho 

_ _ ^  Falls  Prosecuting 

0  Attorney  Kimball 

^  Mason,  also  included 

t  rvC^lStO'  the  June  2006  online 


-IS  J 

Fbst  Register 

SoQUl^  honor 


Xnm^ifEradrr  min  don't  keep  wumrntNH  of  rumbat 


In-depth  reports  on 
pedophile  ^out 
leaders  and  a  gun¬ 
stealing  attorney 
made  Page  One 


piosting  of  a  1,500-page  Idaho  piolice  file  on 
the  case,  a  four-inch  thick  stack  reviewed  by 
six  repiorters  for  the  initial  storv’.  “We  had  a 
surprising  number  of  downloads,”  Miller 
says  of  the  online  traffic.  “Dozens  of  pieople 
downloaded  the  w'hole  document.”  (Mason 
pleaded  guilty'  in  April  2006  to  taking  two 
handguns  that  were  ow'ned  by  the  City'  of 
Idaho  Falls,  and  for  altering  a  court  order 
for  their  release.) 

Coverage  of  the  Mason  and  Boy  Scout 
stories  prompted  the  Post 


Register  to  push  for  changes 

sir 

that  some  sealed  cases,  SCOUTS’ 

including  the  piedophile  suits, 
had  been  removed  from  the 
court’s  database.  Miller  says. 

After  the  papier  ' 

lobbied  the  Idaho  Res^nsiWe  advertising,  or  ^paganda? 

o  ^  r.  VanderSloot  s  ad  nps  the  PR  s  reporting 

Supreme  Courts  Bar  _  _ _ _  _ _ —ir-_ 


;e  the  Bench  Media  Committee,  the  rules  were 

changed  in  2006  to  require  that  all  cases 
be  kept  on  file. 

More  recently,  when  the  Post  Register 
uilar  was  denied  access  to  one  of  Mason’s  hearings 

diction  but  a  TV  station  was  allowed  in,  Miller 
itealing  pushed  for  a  requirement  that  judges  not  be 
;  on  Idaho  allowed  to  discriminate  among  media  out- 

cuting  lets.  (That  request  is  still  under  review  by 

imball  the  committee.)  “You’ve  just  got  to  recognize 

0  included  that  the  law  serves  the  pieople,  and  not  vice 
306  online  versa,”  Miller  says. 

Those  access  battles  also  inspired  the 

_ _  executive  editor  to  launch  a  series 

of  classes  —  which  he  offers  free 
with  Idaho  attorney  general 
,  Wasden  —  on  public  access  law. 

■  Upw  Since  2005,  the  two  have  staged 
yjl  13  such  events  statewide.  “We 
generally  have  50  or  60  pieople 
■  bke  M  at  each,”  says  Miller.  “It  means 
1  everything  to  have  the  attorney 
I  general  there.” 

_  '  Wasden,  recently  re-elected 

1  to  a  second  term,  praised  Miller’s 
5  ^  J- 1  involvement:  “It  has  benefited 
•HcnM  niMlM  i  the  public,  and  public  officials.” 

iHt  I  DimiMl?  i  Then  there  were  the  two 

i  gubernatorial  elections  in  which 
:  co-owner  Brady  was  covered  as 
a  candidate.  The  Democratic 
!  nominee  in  both  2002  and  2006, 
rS  rS  Brady  kept  his  hands  out  of 

i  coverage,  editors  say.  But  that 
1  didn’t  stop  some  readers  and 

. .  ~  I  candidates  from  attacking 

the  papier. 

Editorial  Page  Editor  Marty'  Trillhaase  says 
ce  file  on  Brady’s  GOP  oppionent,  C.L.  “Butch”  Otter, 
view'ed  by  didn’t  help  matters  by  doing  many  things 
Ve  had  a  that  drew'  criticism  upxin  himself  “Butch  Ot- 
Miller  ter  made  so  many  mistakes, 

if  pieople  I  wrote  a  column  asking  him  to  stop,” 

’  (Mason  Trillhaase  recalls,  adding  that  Otter  became 
dng  two  so  great  an  editorial  target,  “you  could  not 
City'  of  ignore  it.”  But  he  says  the  papier  did  not  hold 
1  order  back  its  critiques  of  Brady,  either,  citing 

editorials  that  took  him  to  task  for  oppiosing 
Scout  a  plan  to  demolish  dams  on  the  nearby 

_ _ _  Snake  River  —  a  shift 

piosition 


Brasque,  iinyta. 

[ 

But  a  cptoM? 

P  i 

e:  I 

g:  1 

r*  f 

m 

uM  WiTY  PACK  from  the  piosition 

^  maintained  as 

^isfMdingPropatranHo'n  Post  Registers 
J  editorial  board. 
-OUTS’  “I  interv'iewed  him 

pNOR  for  that  piece,  and  he 

knew  where  it  was  go- 
w  ing,”  recalls  Trillhaase. 

“He  said  it  was  a  differ- 
[’  or  ^paganda?  running  for 

le  PR’s  reporting  ,  , 

_ -mr-_  governor,  that  he  had 
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to  look  at  the  bigger  picture.”  But  that 
didn’t  stop  Otter  from  accusing  the 
paper  of  siding  with  its  owner.  “We 
probably  took  more  shots  at  Butch 
because  he  took  positions  we  disagreed 
with,  he  was  the  front-runner,  and  he 
was  gaffe-prone,”  the  editorial  page 
editor  says. 

The  Post  Register  sought  to  ease  some 
of  the  criticism  by  hiring  ombudsmen 
during  both  election  cycles  to  critique 
the  paper’s  coverage.  The  last  one,  Greg 
Kunde,  was  not  shy  about  his  negative 
feelings  for  the  paper’s  approach,  which 
he  wrote  about  on  several  occasions. 
“Overall,  it  seems  the  {,Post  Register'] 
was  much  more  negative  in  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Otter  than  it  was  of  Brady,” 
wrote  Kunde,  an  admitted  conservative, 
in  his  final  column  last  year.  But,  noting 
the  paper’s  left-leaning  editorial  page, 
he  added,  “I  believe  the  PR  would  have 
provided  essentially  the  same  coverage 
regardless  of  who  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor.” 

In  the  end,  Brady  lost  both  elections,  but 
garnered  at  least  40%  of  the  vote  each  time. 
He  says  he  has  no  regrets  about  the  elections 
or  the  way  the  paper  covered  him:  “I  told 
them,  ‘No  special  treatment,  do  what  you 
have  to  do  to  cover  the  race.’  That  is  what 
they  chose  to  do.  My  sense  is  that  it  did  not 
damage  the  paper.  It  didn’t  help  me.” 

Deep  roots  in  Idaho 

Brady’s  connection  to  the  Post  Register 
dates  back  more  than  80  years  to  his  grand¬ 
father’s  purchase  of  the  then-Da%  Post  in 
1925.  J.  Robb  Brady,  son  of  a  former  Idaho 
governor  and  U.S.  Senator,  co-founded  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  also  ran 
smaller  newspapers 
in  Kansas  before 
relocating  to  Idaho 
and  taking  the  reins.  ^ 

His  son,  James  UP  1 

Brady,  had  an  historic  1 

role  in  University  of  CiS  ' 

Notre  Dame  football, 
plaving  quarterback  for 
the  famed  1928  team  that  SE" 
beat  Army  after  Knute  -i 

Rockne’s  classic  “Win  One  ^ 

for  the  Gipper”  speech.  ^ 

James  entered  the  family  =  election 
business  in  1947  after  serv-  1^. 
ing  in  World  War  II  and  I  S 

made  his  name  e.xpanding  &  \ 
the  company  into  broadcast  ' 

and  cable  television. 

Co-owner  Jerry  Brady’s  ^  ^ 

career  spanned  several  areas 


FOR 


Co-owner  Jerry  Brady  says  the  PR's  coverage  of  his  gubernatorial  campaign  “did  not  damage  the  paper.” 


before  he  entered  both  Idaho  newspapering 
and  politics.  Bom  in  Idaho  Falls,  he  also 
attended  Notre  Dame  before  serving  in  the 
U.S.  Army  in  the  late  1950s,  then  attended 
law  school  in  California  He  followed  that  by 
working  for  former  U.S.  Sen.  Frank  Church 
of  Idaho,  did  a  stint  in  the  Peace  Corps  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  ran  his  own  private 
law  practice  in  D.C.  from  1979  to  1984.  He 
returned  to  Idaho  in  1984  —  the  year  his 
father  died  of  a  heart  attack  —  and  took  over 
operation  of  the  family’s  local  television 
station.  Four  years  later,  he  was  appointed 
the  Post  Register’s  publisher. 

When  Brady  first  ran  for  governor  in 
March  2002,  Plothow  served  as  the  paper’s 
-  -  interim  publisher,  and  later 
I  that  year  he  assumed  the 
(  position  foil  time. 

'  “He  had  intended  to  sell 
„  the  company,”  Jerry  Brady 
i  recalls  about  his  father’s 
siSs  i  plans  prior  to  his  death. 

'  "He  didn’t  want  to  press 
1  the  family  to  make  me  the 
I  successor.”  But  Jerrv  and 

his  brother.  Jack,  remain 
i  the  Post  Registers 
■  .  majority  owners. 

■r— •  f  i  U|  u  prafted 

i  The  Post  Register  sought  balance  during  ...  . 

•  the  election,  offering  candidates  their  due.  mission  ot 
rr.  -iss----  1  the  paper,  and  it 

;.2_  i  about  being 

I  dedicated  to  this  place,” 
Jerry  Brady  of  his 
I  connection  to  the  com- 
1  munity  it  serves.  “We 
Sffi  i  are  not  planning  to  sell 


or  go  anywhere.”  One  symbol  of  this  commit¬ 
ment  is  its  new  $7  million  printing  plant  and 
distribution  center,  slated  to  open  in  May. 

Visitors  to  the  Post  Register’s  offices  along 
Northgate  Mile,  about  a  half-mile  from 
downtown  Idaho  Falls  and  within  spitting 
distance  of  the  Eastern  Idaho  Railroad, 
might  mistake  the  four-building  complex 
for  some  kind  of  agricultural  outpost.  The 
makeshift  group  of  buildings  is  actually  a 
former  tractor  and  farm  equipment  dealer¬ 
ship,  according  to  Plothow,  who  says  the 
paper  moved  in  about  40  years  ^o. 

Being  housed  on  a  site  once  known  for 
farm-related  business  seems  fitting  for  the 
Post  Register,  which  has  a  long  history  of 
advocating  local  projects  and  improve¬ 
ments.  Brady  cites  the  paper’s  aggressive 
campaign  to  bring  the  Idaho  National 
Laboratory  to  Idaho  Falls  in  1949.  Today, 
the  government-run  facility  employs  more 
than  6,500  people. 

“We  helped  start  the  local  United  Way  in 
the  1930s,  and  owned  the  local  minor  league 
baseball  team  (The  Idaho  Falls  Chukars)  for 
30  years,”  Brady  notes.  He  also  takes  credit 
for  an  investigative-reporting  push  that  be¬ 
gan  in  2003  and  led  to  much  of  the  paper’s 
recent  in-depth  projects:  “I  just  gave  a  direc¬ 
tive,  and  Dean  took  it  from  there  over  time.” 

In  1998,  the  family  brought  the  Post 
Registers  staffers  into  the  mix  when  two 
other  Brady  siblings  sought  to  sell  their 
shares  of  the  paper.  That  birthed  an  employ¬ 
ee-ownership  plan  that  gives  workers  an 
approximate  40%  stake  in  the  paper,  an 
agreement  that  keeps  morale  —  and  loyalty 
—  high.  “It’s  not  magic,  but  if  you  do  it  right. 


T 


lunch  ic:u)>  lo  cancer 


I  j  it  works,”  Brady  ,  y  Hi 

j '  says  of  the  co-owner-  - 

ship  arrangement.  | 

I ,  “People  stay  around  I 

longer,  take  more 
personal  respwnsihili-  | 

1  ty,  and  they  feel 
!  i  involved.” 

I  Then  there’s  the 
paper’s  policy  of  never 
endorsing  in  elections,  j 
I  something  that  was  in 
place  long  before  its 
owner  ran  for  office.  “I 
was  not  here  when  the 
decision  was  made,  but 
I  am  glad  it  was,”  says 
Plothow.  “I  am  not  sure 
it  would  be  helpful  to 

I  our  readers.  We  tend 
to  be  a  little  bit  left-of- 
center  in  a  market  that 
is  a  little  hit  right-of 

t  center.  They  have  a  sense  we  would  be 
predictable  in  the  choices  we  would  make.” 

Revenue  builders 

Despite  the  Post  Registers  ruffling  of 
feathers  in  the  Boy  Scout  series  and  its 
owner’s  election  campaign,  readers  keep 
coming  back.  The  paper  has  seen  6% 
circulation  growth  in  the  past  three  years, 
including  4%  in  just  the  last  12  months. 

“The  Boy  Scout  story  had  the  potential  of 
spooking  subscribers  away,  but  it  actually 
j ,  had  people  looking  forward  to  it,”  says  Cir- 
I ;  culation  Director  Brett  Acor.  He  notes  the 
'  j  boost  that  brought  the  average  daily  tally 
!  j  from  24,236  in  2004  to  25,880  in  2006. 

But  you  won’t  find  those  circulation 
numbers  via  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
'  \  tions,  which  the  paper  dropped  last  year 
'  I  and  replaced  with  the  Certified  Audit  of 
I !  Circulations.  “It  was  getting  too  expensive,” 

I I  Plothow  says  of  ABC. 

Acor  credits  much  of  the  circ  increase  to 
1 1  a  redesign  last  year  that  brought  in  more 
;j  art  and  graphics  and  fewer  jumps;  a  push 
i ;  to  improve  morning-delivery  deadlines; 

I !  and  a  subscription-discount  campaign  to 
I  outlying  counties.  With  a  circulation  area 
j  I  that  spans  12,000  square  miles  (larger  than 
j  nine  of  the  50  states),  the  paper  has  to  go 
for  every  reader  it  can  get.  That  means 
keeping  the  focus  on  local  news,  Acor  says, 
“Being  in  touch  with  the  community.” 

On  the  advertising  front.  Ad  Director 
Ron  Lee  stresses  a  careful  tending  to 
I  j  classified  customers,  which  most  papers 
I  have  seen  flee  in  droves  to  inexpensive  on¬ 
line  options.  Lee  says  his  classified  revenue 
has  increased  “in  double  digits”  annually 

■  j 
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Publisher  Roger 
cancer  battle  in 


Plothow  chronicled  his 
his  newspaper’s  pages. 


-5“  _ Lj  since  2004,  partially  because 

j  the  display  elements  have 
I  been  improved  with  free 
1  photos  for  every  vehicle  ad, 
longer  ad  runs  until  the  item 
thdft «  is  sold,  and  free  online  ver- 
aii  sions.  “On  home  and  autos, 

we  will  keep  running  them 
until  they  sell,  up  to  a  few 
months  on  some  things,” 
he  says.  Lee  notes  that 

~3.' .  when  he  started  in  2000, 

•jfei'ixili  [  the  paper  averaged  13  auto 
ads  each  day.  Now  they  run 
as  many  as  350. 

I  In  retail  display  advertis- 

salespeople 

lothow  chronicled  his  ,  ^  ^ 

e  make  &  Straight 

s  newspaper  s  pages. 

commission  only. 

-  Those  averaging 

'3  eight  to  nine  years  of  serv¬ 

ice,  says  Lee,  get  a  better 
return  because  they’ve  been  cultivating 
clients  for  years.  Ad  sales  staffers  also  use 
special  sections  to  steer  many  non-advertis¬ 
ers  into  regular  ad  placements.  “The  philos¬ 
ophy  is  that  special  sections  are  there  for 
the  ability  to  turn  the  [occasional]  advertis¬ 
er  into  a  regular  advertiser,”  he  explains. 

Add  to  that  its  paid-only  Web  site,  and 
the  paper  appears  to  he  utilizing  every 
revenue-building  option  available  while 
pushing  an  aggressive  news  product.  “I 
really  think  you  have  to  say  to  pieople  that 
your  content  has  value,”  Lee  says  about  the 
Post  Register's  site,  which  charges  $6  per 
month  for  non-print  subscribers  to 
gain  access.  “It  is  a  ; 
really  simple  idea.” 

Plothow  agrees, 

adding,  “We  are  a 

paper  of  the  size  that 

can  get  away  with  I?  1. 

not  giving  [our-  1^11 

selves]  away  online.”  j- 


Getting 
personal 
Plothow,  mean¬ 
while,  took  his  own 
step  into  news  with  an 
intimate  series  about 
his  fight  against 
thyroid  cancer.  In 
four  stories  during 
December  2005,  he 
offered  his  views  on 
what  it  was  like  to  go 
through  surgery  and 
radiation  treatment. 

“I  want  to  say  that 
I  faced  cancer  with 


Down  on  the  larai 


Color  my  world:  Page  One  before  the 
paper’s  May  2006  redesign,  and  after 


courage  and  grace  —  that  I  stared  it  down 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  perspective. 

That  would  be  a  lie,”  Plothow  wrote  in 
the  third  installment. 

“Most  of  the  time,  I  am  sanguine  about 
this  new  challenge.  Other  times  I’m  de¬ 
pressed,  anxious,  angry,  or  just  plain  irritat¬ 
ed  by  the  hassle,  though  I’m  increasingly 
optimistic.  Sometimes  I’m  embarrassed 
by  the  big  deal  I  make  of  it,  when  I  know 
others  who  have  faced  far  worse  with  an 
outward  calm  I  can’t  claim.” 

Plothow’s  cancer  remains  in  remission, 
but  he  admits  the  illness  frightened  him  at 
the  time  and  he  was  reluctant  to  share  the 
story:  “I  was  scared  to  death  when  I  got  the 
diagnosis.  I  got  to  thinking  and  realized  it 
was  a  very  curable  cancer,  and  that  this  is 
what  we  do  [as  journalists].”  Diagnosed  in 
the  fall  of 2005,  he  had  surgery  and  treat¬ 
ment  in  late  2005  and  early  2006. 

At  one  point  the  publisher  was  forced 
to  stay  at  his  house  for  several  weeks  after 
being  treated  with  radioactive  iodine, 
which  required  him  to  avoid  human 
contact.  He  recalls  having  to  conduct  a 
board  of  directors  meeting  via  phone 
because  he  could  not  attend  in  person.  “I 
still  have  side  effects,”  Plothow  says  of  the 
treatment’s  long-term  impact.  “Radioactive 
iodine  collects  in  your  salivary  glands,  they 
get  swollen  at  times.”  Married  with  four 
grown  children,  he  said  he  even  had  to  stay 
away  from  his  wife  while  at  home  until 
the  radiation  wore  off. 

Miller  recalls  Plothow’s  reluctance  to 

_  share  his  situation  with  most 

^  ^  ^jt  i  the  paper’s  staff,  let  alone 
write  about  it.  But  after  the 
>t6r  33  1  editor  suggested  a  first- 
|pr  1  person  account,  he  says  his 

.  publisher  “really  got  into  it. 

1^^  I  It  encouraged  a  lot  of  other 
mg/i  '  people  to  get  checked  out 
In  the  1  for  cancer.” 

-  I  For  now,  Plothow  remains 
1  focused  on  the  paper’s  future 
i  I  ~  and  says  taking  some 

~  ^  I  alternative  ap- 

j  proaches,  such  as 
I  possibly  cutting 
its  use  of  Associ- 
^  i  ated  Press  stories, 
•iiowrih,  I  often  works  best. 
,""^'1  “It  is  trench 
j^  ;  3  I  warfare,”  he  says, 
i  ”You  get  up  in  the 
|  moming  and  Sell 
j  papers,  and  try 

-  I  to  get  more  sold. 
One  before  the  ^  I  i  .. 

fesign,  and  after  I  O^rplanisto 

•  [  grow  every  year.  11 
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- Congratulations - 

To  Editor  Greg  Mitchell 
And  the  Entire  Editorial  Staff  of 

EDITOR&^PUBLISHER 

for  earning  the  following  five  finalist  selections  in  American  Business  Media’s 
53rd  Annual  Jesse  H.  Neal  National  Journalism  Award  Competition: 


★  Best  News  Coverage 

★  Best  Staff-written  Editorials  or  Opinion  Columns 

★  Best  Department 

★  Best  Subject-related  Series  of  Articles  -  two  finalist  : 
spots  in  this  category! 


Often  called  the  “Pulitzers”  of  the  business  press,  the  Neal 
Awards  are  the  industry’s  most  prestigious  and  sought-after 
honors.  E&P  has  won  nine  Neal  Awards  in  the  past  four  years, 

Best  Editorial  awards  for  four  out  of  the  past  five  years  and  a  finalist  in  Best 
Coverage  for  four  years,  winning  twice.  Only  one  other  magazine  has  taken 
more  in  the  past  four  years. 


News 

home 


These  latest  selections  just  reinforce  E&Ps  long-standing  reputation  as 
the  leading  authority  in  the  industry.  Keep  focused  on  E&P  as  Neal  Award 
winners  are  announced  on  March  22. 


To  advertise,  contact  Charles  McKeown,  Publisher,  at  (646)  654-5120 
or  cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
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expensive.  Crude  oil  will  have  to  rise  above 
its  recent  highs  to  make  soy  oil  an  econom¬ 
ical  alternative.  Even  if  that  doesn’t  hap¬ 
pen,  competition  from  other  markets  may 
boost  the  price  of  ink  makers’  preferred 
naphthenic  oil  enough  to  push  prices  of 
petroleum-based  inks  into  a  range  where 
renewable  and  eco-friendly  soy-based 
formulas  become  more  competitive. 

Prepress  software,  however,  ofiiers  a  way 
to  save  ink  and  improve  printing.  And 
unlike  oil  fields  and  farm  fields,  its  one¬ 
time  cost  is  unaffected  by  war  or  weather. 

More  efficient  allocation  of  color  inks  in 
full-color  printing  has  long  been  possible, 
but  newspapers  were  not  heavy  color  users 
before  the  mid-1980s  —  and  the  more 
expensive  color  inks  were  a  very  small  part 
of  the  consumables  budget.  Furthermore, 
for  much  of  the  following  10  years,  even 
after  electronic  color  separation  went  digital, 
it  remained  largely  the  province  of  high-cost 
systems.  Since  then,  however,  demand  for 
color  has  grown  along  with  more  affordable 
computer  processing  power  (with  increasing 
software  capabilities),  and  the  standards 


Wayuga  Community  News¬ 
papers  Operations  Director 
Patrick  Scutt,  left,  and 
Prepress  Supervisor  Kyle 
Meddaugh  with  a  print  test 
run  for  color  calibration. 


BY  JIM  ROSEHBERG 


TWO  NEW  SOFTWARE  APPLICATIONS  AIM,  BY  DIFFERENT  METHODS, 
to  allow  newspaper  printers  to  use  less  ink  and  print  better 
color.  One  exploits  a  new  color  space  and  mathematical 
model  devised  by  a  former  color  scientist  and  physics  profes¬ 
sor.  The  other  relies  on  a  new  implementation  of  an  established 
approach  —  grey  component  replacement. 

Reducing  the  amount  of  ink  laid  down  allows  for  better  control 
of  print  quality,  notably  in  register  and  clarity  of  small  type  and 
in  reducing  show-through. 


Prices  for  ink  and  newsprint  have  been 
rising,  and  controlling  consumption  of  ink 
can  aid  in  cutting  expenditures  for  both. 
Among  moves  to  reduce  outlays  for  news¬ 
print,  newspapers  have  been  switching  to 
lighter  27.7-pound  stock,  which,  although 
pricier,  delivers  savings  by  yielding  more 
pages  per  ton. 

Even  when  well-controlled  on  press, 
thinner  paper  will  absorb  less,  leading  to 


offsetting  (from  roller-to-page  and  page-to- 
page)  and  possesses  lower  opacity,  causing 
show-through,  especially  in  more  heavily 
inked  four-color  areas. 


A  pressroom  solution  is  switching  to 
soy-oil-based  inks,  which  can  print  using  a 
thinner  film  than  conventional  petroleum- 
based  inks.  Widely  available  and  accepted 
as  a  proven,  some  say  superior,  product, 
soy-based  inks  also  are  somewhat  more 


With  two  new 
products,  less 
ink  means 
more  savings 
and  better 
printing 


Smarter  rOQQFColor 


1 


needed  to  support  color  management. 

In  its  work  with  Gannett  Co.,  Agfa 
Graphics  recognized  the  importance  to 
customers  of  optimizing  color  ink  use, 
according  to  Sheila  Nysko,  Agfa’s  North 
American  business  development  manager 
for  newspaper  systems.  She  says  Gannett 
had  been  using  grey  component  replace¬ 
ment  (GCR)  software  from  GMG.  The 
newspaper  company  subsequently  helped 
Agfa  develop  a  newspaper-specific  product 
using  the  German  color-management 
software  developer’s  technology. 

Agfa’s  Latest  Arkitex  Addition 

Introduced  at  last  fall’s  lira  Expo  in 
Amsterdam,  Optiink  has  several  newspaper 
customers  in  Europe  but  none  so  far  in 
North  America,  although  an  early  newspa¬ 
per  test  site  in  Florida  has  been  arranged, 
according  to  Nysko. 

Page-level  GCR  with  intelligent  recogni¬ 
tion,  Optiink  works  only  within 
a  Portable  Document  Format 
(PDF)  workflow,  which  may 
account  for  its  earlier  adoption 
among  European  newspapers. 

“Some  of  the  customers  we’re 
working  with  today  may  bring 
it  in  [to]  a  workflow  that’s  not 
as  efficient  as  it  might  be,”  says 
Nysko,  but  they  are  neverthe¬ 
less  moving  in  that  direction. 

For  Agfa,  that  would  be  its 
Arkitex  workflow,  encompass¬ 
ing  everything  from  online 
delivery  of  print  advertising 
and  image  processing  (includ¬ 
ing  IntelliTune  image-enhance¬ 
ment  software,  which  analyzes 
and  automatically  corrects 
tone,  color,  and  spatial  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  image),  to  page 
transmission,  screening,  and 
output  management. 

Although  it  is  an  integrated 
feature  of  Arkitex,  Optiink 
also  is  available  as  a  stand¬ 
alone  application  designed  to 
function  with  other  workflows. 

As  its  name  implies,  Optiink 
seeks  to  assign  the  minimum 
amount  of  color  ink  in  the  least 
expensive  combination.  Because 
it  is  GCR,  it  substitutes  black,  but  only  for 
some  of  the  colors  (usually  at  least  some  of 
the  component  colors  and  most,  if  not  all,  of 
the  third,  darkening  color).  In  two-color 
combinations,  where  no  third  color  darkens 
the  printed  color,  GCR  has  little  or  no  effect. 

By  swapping  out  color  for  black  where 
possible,  GCR  minimizes  shadow-area  color 


shifts  caused  by  slight  misregister.  It  also 
combats  ghosting,  when  page  elements  in 
certain  positions  relative  to  one  another  take 
up  unequal  amounts  of  the  same  color  ink. 

Using  “Smart  Input  Space  Recognition” 
calculations  that  work  backward  from  the 
supplied  data  to  detect  the  fingerprint  of 
the  profile  used  to  create  an  image,  Optiink 
applies  GCR  throughout  a  PDF  file  even 
when  a  file  or  component  (including  text 
and  vector  objects)  is  not  created  for  a 
particular  press  and  when  a  profile  used 
to  create  its  separations  is  not  embedded. 
As  in  similar  applications,  the  capability 
is  useful  in  ads  separated  for  commercial 
printing  (heatset,  say,  on  a  paper  grade 
superior  to  newsprint)  or  in  submitted  art, 
especially  for  separated  black  text. 

The  user  interface  also  allows  manual 
adjustment  of  total  ink  and  black  replace¬ 
ment  without  the  need  to  create  new 
device  profiles  or  links. 


The  application  ignores  spot  colors  by 
default,  but  can  handle  them  as  CMYK 
conversions  from  an  expandable  included 
library  (alerting  the  user  if  not  found)  or 
render  them  as  process  color  values  under¬ 
stood  in  the  PDF  file  in  which  they  appear. 

In  addition  to  ink  savings,  improved 
color  print  quality,  and  automatic  recogni¬ 


tion  and  handling  of  inadequately  or 
improperly  specified  work,  Optiink  also 
can  quickly  convert  to  greyscale  any  pages 
that  must  be  switched  from  color  positions 
on  the  press  to  black-only  positions. 

Other  than  an  understanding  of  PDF 
workflows  and  color-management  device 
profiling  necessary  for  installation,  Agfa 
says  Optiink  is  easy  to  use  and  requires  no 
expert  support.  Included  are  basic  tools  for 
unsharp  masking,  enhancing  contrast  and 
removing  artifacts  created  by  compression. 

IQ  Colour 

Formerly  of  Eastman  Kodak,  X-Rite, 
and  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
and  now  senior  color  scientist  at  Applied 
Printed  Electronics  Research,  Ed  Granger 
began  development  of  IQ  Colour’s  mathe¬ 
matical  model  about  30  years  ago.  William 
J.  Ray,  the  firm’s  chief  technology  officer, 
and  others  spent  about  five  years  convert¬ 
ing  Granger’s  theory  into  a 
series  of  linear  matrices  from 
the  conventional,  non-linear, 
three-dimensional  color  space. 

“We  actually  tweaked  the 
theory”  and  achieved  better- 
than-expected  results,  says  Ray, 
adding  that  the  software  is 
modeled  on  human  vision,  not 
spectrophotometry. 

As  a  set  of  linear  matrices,  IQ 
Colour  lends  itself  to  superior 
compression,  Ray  says,  with 
greater  accuracy  because  it  does 
not  rely  on  a  series  of  computa¬ 
tional  roundings.  Compression, 
he  adds,  is  the  company’s  next 
project  with  IQ  Colour  —  which 
already  is  used  in  its  Quantum 
printable  emissive  color  dis¬ 
plays  (E^P,  December  2006). 

At  least  a  dozen  sites  con¬ 
ducted  early  tests  of  IQ  Colour, 
which  can  deliver  the  most 
savings  with  nonheatset  print¬ 
ing,  according  to  President 
Mike  Feldman.  (With  heatset 
now  running  mostly  with  feed¬ 
back  systems,  Ray  says,  further 
development  of  IQ  Colour  may 
seek  to  tap  into  those  systems 
“because  we  can  make  the  en¬ 
tire  press  more  stable  with  this.”) 

Accurate  color  “came  up  almost 
immediately”  on  press,  Feldman  says. 

The  software,  he  adds,  “makes  the  press 
operator  essentially  a  Xerox  operator. 
There’s  no  user  training.  It  starts  working 
the  moment  you  plug  it  in.”  Adds  Ray,  “It’s 
so  easy  to  run,  it  shocks  people.” 


From  top  to  bottom:  The  left  column  shows  commercial,  newspaper  and 
special  Agfa  “no-dot-gain”  profiles  for  the  image's  CMY  colors  only.  The 
right  column  shows  the  same  profiles  (also  CMY  only)  after  application  of 
Agfa  Optiink,  which  swaps  out  color  where  it  can  be  replaced  by  black  ink. 
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For  those  reasons,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany,  IQ  Colour  also  reduces  labor  costs 
and  the  need  for  add-on  color  controls. 
Reducing  CMY  ink  use  to  levels  needed 
only  for  color,  the  company  estimates,  cuts 
color  ink  costs  by  one-sixth  to  almost  one- 
half  Add  in  savings  on  paper  that  result 
from  achieving  acceptable  color  sooner 
after  start-up,  and  the  software  has  the 
potential  to  make  smaller  press  runs 
economical. 

Elimination  of  one  of  those  three  process 
printing  colors  also  substantially  reduces 
the  chance  that  a  given  light  source  will 
alter  the  expected  color  appearance.  While 
that  form  of  metamerism  may  matter  little 
in  most  newspaper  printing,  IQ  Colour 
also  enlarges  the  on-press 
gamut,  according  to  the 
company.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  process  color  can 
more  reliably  render  ad¬ 
vertisers’  trade-dress  col¬ 
ors,  which  otherwise 
often  require  a  Pantone 
spot  color. 

Applied  Printed  Electronics  also  claims 
that  although  separation  and  screening 
systems  remain  unaltered,  they  respond  to 
the  data  sent  to  them  by  IQ  Colour  in  such 
a  way  as  to  closely  emulate  stochastic  re¬ 
sults  with  an  analog  separation  system  — 
improving  appearance  with  no  need  for 
stochastic  screening. 

Ray  says  IQ  Colour  accomplishes  results 
similar  but  superior  to  GCR  and  UCR 
(undercolor  removal),  but  through  vastly 


different  means.  “You  can  use  it  on  top 
of  GCR,  but  we’d  rather  you  didn’t,”  Ray 
says,  calling  it  “a  painless  way  to  achieve 
better  results.” 

According  to  Ray,  while  UCR  is 
satisfactory  up  to  a  point  (acting  on  the 
lowest  level  of  laid-down  ink  to  substitute 
an  appropriate  amount  of  black  for  that 
portion  of  the  color  inks  that  together 
create  only  neutral  grey  or  black  in  an 
image)  and  GCR  removes  much  of  only  one 
of  the  three  colors  (to  the  extent  that  its 
mixture  darkens  only  the  color  in  an 
image),  IQ  Colour  aims  also  at  the  primar¬ 
ies  left  solely  as  colorants.  It  modeled  the 
ink  layer’s  topology  to  retain  the  correct 
reflecting  surface,  then  sought  to  replace 
the  balance  of  the  reflecting  layer  with 
black.  Essentially,  a  black  plate  carries 


most  of  the  image  information,  with  CMY 
plates  supplying  tints  rather  than  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  image’s  grey  component. 

“As  the  saturation  levels  drop,  you  can’t 
see  any  difference  anvway,”  Ray  says. 

The  software  sits  between  RGB  process¬ 
ing  (say,  in  Adobe  Photoshop  or  another 
application  to  crop  or  otherwise  adjust  an 
image)  and  the  RIP,  for  CYMK  output. 

Ordinarily,  while  little  change  at  a  press 
ink  key  will  create  a  big  color  diff  erence  in 


print,  IQ  Colour-processed  images  require 
a  big  change  at  an  ink  key  to  effect  much  of 
a  difference  in  printing.  In  fact,  the  devel¬ 
oper  claims  that  after  a  press  comes  to 
color,  further  operator  control  not  only  is 
unnecessary,  but  also  generally  ineffective. 

So,  in  practice,  while  all  other  images  on 
a  page  are  processed  through  IQ  Colour,  a 
“foreground”  ad  may  be  separately 
processed,  allowing  a  press  operator  to  pay 
attention  only  to  the  advertiser’s  color,  ad¬ 
justing  as  necessary'  “without  deleterious 
effect”  on  the  rest  of  the  page. 

In  the  pressroom 

The  product  was  released  in  February, 
shortly  after  “neutral  testing”  at  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Technical  Foundation.  “Newspapers 
are  our  No.  1  target,”  Ray  says,  because 
that’s  where  his 
company  sees  the 
most  need.  “We’re 
currently  profiling 
the  Lansing  State 
Journal”  he  adds. 
The  Gannett  daily 
is  produced  less  than  10  miles  from  his 
company’s  labs  and  offices  in  Holt,  Mich. 

“We’ve  really  been  careful  about  releas¬ 
ing  it,”  Ray  continues,  pointing  to  the  many 
small  variables  that  affect  color  and  that 
differ  from  site  to  site.  In  preparing  to 
bring  the  software  to  market,  the  3-year- 
old  company  is  staffing  up  in  engineering 
and  marketing.  An  as-yet-unidentified 
color  prepress  industry  veteran  will  intro¬ 
duce  the  product  to  newspapers. 

Among  the  earliest  test  sites  was  Wayuga 
Community  Newspapers.  In  fall  2005,  the 
Red  Creek,  N.Y.,  publisher-printer  first  ran 
IQ  Colour  as  an  Adobe  Photoshop  plug-in 
on  a  Macintosh  it  uses  to  process  separa¬ 
tions,  and  printed  on  a  Goss  Community 
press  (built  35-40  years  ago  but  remanu¬ 
factured  when  purchased)  that  turns  out 
The  Post-Herald  and  Wayne  County  Star 
weeklies  and  commercial  work.  The  early 
software  version  was  not  suited  for  most  of 
Waj’uga’s  workflow,  and  was  used  only  for 
jobs  assembled  there. 

Chris  Palermo,  who  had  temporarily  tak¬ 
en  over  as  publisher  from  his  father,  the 
company’s  owmer,  learned  of  the  software 
while  a  student  at  Rochester  Institute  of 
Technology.  “They  wanted  to  know  if  we’d 
donate  our  facilities  for  testing,”  says  Oper¬ 
ations  Director  Patrick  Scutt.  When  Paler¬ 
mo  left  for  law  school  last  fall,  he  adds,  “the 
tests  were  just  about  over.” 

Wayuga  ran  test  forms  for  IQ  Colour, 
“trying  to  get  the  ink  densities  right  for 
them  to  calibrate  their  softw'are,”  Scutt 


DOVER  FLEXO  ELECTRONICS 

TlwTMMion  Control  SpwMsU 


Web  tension  monitoring  helps  reduce  waste  by  sipaling 
potential  problems  to  operators  before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

The  Dover  Roller^'',  a  dead-shaft  pipe  roller  with  tension 
sensors  built  into  each  end,  installs  quickly  and  easily  at  any 
point  in  a  press.  A  robust  and  simple  way  to  measure  running 
paper  tension. 

The  T115  indicator  displays  the  roller’s  output  as  total  tension 
or  tension  at  either  web  edge.  Out-of-spec  readings  alert  the 
press  operator  to  make  adjustments  to  equalize  side-to-side 
tension  and  optimize  total  tension.  For  web  break  prevention, 
min  and  max  limits  can  be  set  to  activate  an  alarm. 

See  us  at  America  East! 

Visit  www.dfe.com/riewspapers.html 
to  downioad  more  info.  Or  phone  603-332-6150. 
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says.  “But  visually  they  wanted  to  see  what 
was  going  on.”  So  Wayuga  also  re-ran  a 
couple  of  recent  front  pages  containing 
color  photos. 

The  aim,  Scutt  recalls,  was  to  use  less  ink 
to  achieve  the  same  quality  —  to  the  point 
where  if  any  ink  rollers  were  starved,  “it 
wouldn’t  affect  your  photo  that  much.” 
Rather  than  combine  colors  to  create  black, 
the  idea  was  to  recognize  black  and  assign 
it  to  the  black-ink  plate  —  especially  useful 
for  tiny  text,  often  the  sort  that  appears  in 
graphics.  “TVying  to  register  four-  or  five- 
point  type  when  you’re  separating  that 
[black]  out  is  kind  of  tough,”  Scutt  notes. 

Applied  Printed  Electronics  Research 
set  up  several  four-  to  five-hour  appoint¬ 
ments  in  2005  and  2006  to  print  10,000  to 
12,000  tabloid-size  pages,  which  it  exam¬ 
ined  and  measured  in  its  lab.  Each  time, 
operators  were  asked  to  turn  down  or  oth¬ 
erwise  adjust  ink  volume  until  the  testers 
were  satisfied. 

Scutt  remembers  “veiy  successful”  tests 
that  achieved  the  hoped-for  results.  “It  was 
a  noticeable  difference,”  he  says.  “You 
couldn’t  even  tell  that  the  cyan,  magenta  or 
yellow  was  being  starved.” 

Applied  Printed  Electronics  Research 


lists  the  results  as  a  50%  cost  savings  on 
ink,  a  larger  gamut  (especially  in  the  mem¬ 
ory  colors,  and  the  effect  of  in-image 
whites  appearing  whiter  than  the  paper), 
improved  dot-pattern  rosettes,  consistent 
tonality  regardless  of  ink-key  changes,  and 
lower  printed  paper  waste,  as  copies  came 
to  color  sooner. 

And  those  reprinted  front-pages?  “In 
some  cases  it  looked  better,”  he  says,  than 
what  had  been  run  two  weeks  earlier. 

Just  last  month,  Wayuga  Community 
Newspapers’  pressroom  ran  another  test 
with  the  original  software,  this  time  using 
new  test  forms.  Scutt  says  he  expects  that 
after  returning  those  test  patterns  to 
Applied  Printed  Electronics  Research, 
Wayuga  will  receive  the  commercially  re¬ 
leased  product,  tweaked  for  its  own  press. 

Ray  explains  that  there  are  two  levels 
of  the  software.  Most  can  use  the  basic 
application,  which  relies  on  a  standard 
profile,  particularly  for  heatset.  The  other 
requires  printed  test  forms,  which  the 
company  uses  to  adjust  the  software  to 
a  given  press. 

Differences  may  be  insignificant  among 
same-model  presses,  but  not  between  one 
model  and  another.  “We  designed  the 


profile  for  various  classes  of  press,  to  get  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  statistical  center,” 
Ray  says.  So  the  software  for  some  sites 
may  need  tweaking;  for  others,  maybe  not. 

The  young  company  also  took  IQ  Colour 
to  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  but  was  unable  to 
test  on  press  last  year  owing  to  an  all- 
consuming  project  that  included  The  Wall 
Street  JoumaTs  major  redesign  and  the 
conversion  of  all  presses  at  all  plants  to  a 
48-inch  web  width. 

“We  were  not  going  to  actually  use  it  until 
after  our  web-width  reduction,”  says  Opera¬ 
tions  Vice  President  Larry  Hofftnan.  The 
developer,  he  says,  wanted  print  samples  to 
compare  with  results  from  a  color  model  al¬ 
ready  in  use.  At  the  Journal,  Hoffman  adds, 
“especially  with  our  ad  material,  we  [already] 
specify  undercolor  removal  or  grey  compo¬ 
nent  replacement.  It’s  part  of  our  rate  card.” 

Always  on  the  lookout  for  new  or  better 
tools  of  the  trade,  Dow  Jones  remained 
interested.  National  Production  Director 
Paul  Cousineau  said  late  last  year.  But  even 
as  the  “Journal  3.0”  project  launched  its 
redesign  on  Jan  2,  there  remain  other  high- 
priority  projects  to  complete,  Hoffman  says. 
So  IQ  Colour  still  awaits  a  debut  on  the  big 
presses  of  a  big-name  newspaper.  11 
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The  Amy  Foundation  Writing  Awards  program  recognizes  writers  who 
skillfully  and  creatively  present  the  biblical  position  on  issues  affecting  the 
world  today  in  a  sensitive  and  thought-provoking  manner.  Qualifying  non-fiaion 
entries  must  have  been  published  in  a  mainstream  non-religious  publication. 


Winning  entries  will  be  re-published  in  an  annual  collection  of 
prize-winning  articles. 


For  rules,  sample  articles  and  submission  forms,  visit  www.amyfound.org 
or  call  877-727-4262. 
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editorial 

SAXOTECH  INC. 

Tampa,  Fla. 

Greenspun  Media  Group  chose  integrat¬ 
ed  editorial  and  online  solutions  for  its  20- 
plus  media  properties,  including  the  Las 
Vegas  Sun,  to  drive  Web  readers  to  print  and 
vice  versa  for  additional  or  complementaiy 
content.  In  combination,  the  Web  publish¬ 
ing  platform  and  editorial  workflow  and 
content  management  will  provide  a  system 
for  planning,  editing  and  production. 

GMG  will  use  Saxotech’s  solution  to  re¬ 
design  its  Web  sites  and  develop  new  ones, 
Greenspun  Media  Internet  Publishing  Vice 
President  Laurel  Nelson-Rowe  said  in  a 
statement.  “Saxotech  Web  publishing  will 
support  the  breadth  of  features  and  func¬ 
tions  we  plan  for  the  new  sites,  for  visitors 
and  advertisers,  and  will  provide  consistent 
processes  across  our  traditional  print, 
custom  products,  and  emerging  Internet 
publishing  enterprise.” 

Henderson,  Nevada-based  Greenspun’s 
main  businesses  are  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  others  include  Vegas.com,  broadcast 
outlets,  and  an  all-news  cable  channel. 


LS  Jet  300  V  as  the  fastest  newspaper  plate- 
setter  owing  to  the  choice  of  violet  exposure, 
two  55mW  lasers,  and  a  single  optical  path. 

With  production  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  and  Daily  News  ready  for  CTP  and 
leaning  toward  violet  for  250pph-plus 
output,  managers  “made  a  trip  to  the  U.K. 
and  looked  at  competitive  offerings”  in  mid- 
November,  said  Palmer.  Visiting  four  or  five 
sites,  he  said,  he  received  good  reports  on 
Krause  from  customers  with  experience 
with  other  violet-laser  imagers. 

Nela  USA  will  supply  two  Evolution 
vision  punch-benders  (in  a  system  that  will 
incorporate  two  existing  punch  benders) 
and  a  yet-to-be  configured  sortation  system 
using  two  centra]  stackers.  “Evolution  is 
designed  for  this  high-speed  CTP  device,” 
said  Nela  USA  Sales  Director  Jurgen 
Gruber,  noting  that  the  300-pph  benders 
design  is  not  new  (among  the  250  sold 
worldwide,  the  model  shares  plate  lines 
with  Krause  imagers  in  Europe  and  Asia), 
although  its  sale  in  the  U.S.  (four  so  far)  is. 

pressroom 

MAN  ROLAND  INC. 


prepress 

KRAUSE  BIAGOSCH  GMBH 

Bielefeld,  Germany 

Philadelphia  Media  Holdings  bought 
four  Krause  violet  platesetters  and  Bluefin 
processors.  Krause’s 
first  U.S.  installation 
was  sold  by  Fujifilm 
Graphic  Systems  USA, 
which  also  handles  in¬ 
stallation,  service  and 
support.  Fuji  will  sup¬ 
ply  LP  NNV  plates 
from  its  Greenwood, 

S.C.,  facility. 

The  sale  of  one  LS 
Jet  300  and  three  LS  Jet  250s  was  conclud¬ 
ed  this  winter  after  Krause  re-entered  the 
U.S.  market  (E&P,  August  2006).  Installa¬ 
tions  start  this  month  and  end  in  May.  “We 
have  the  capability  of  converting  the  250s 
to  300s  down  the  road,”  Printing  Director 
and  project  manager  Jim  BrowTi  told  EisiP. 

Fujifilm  USA  Newspaper  Sales  Director 
Lane  Palmer  said  Fujifilm  has  three  techni¬ 
cians  trained  on  Krause  equipment  who  are 
based  within  100  miles  of  Philadelphia. 
(The  two  companies  have  similar  arrange¬ 
ments  in  several  other  markets.) 

Krause  promotes  the  300-plate-per-hour 


Westmont,  111. 

Cheyenne’s  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle  is 
buying  a  Uniset  75,  to  be  configured  as  three 
four-high  towers  with  a  folder  and  quarter- 
folder.  “We’re  actually  going  to  run  it  as  a 
3-by-2,”  said  Production  Director  James  K. 
Thompson,  noting  it  had  not  been  decided 
if  those  three  pages  across  will  be  12V2  inch¬ 
es  or  less  in  width. 

“We’re  scheduled  to 
be  on  edition  [by] 
mid-spring  2008,” 
said  Thompson. 
When  it  is,  the  Uniset 
will  print  on  South¬ 
ern  Lithoplatc 
Viper  830  thermal 
plates  e.xp)osed  by  a 
second  Screen  USA 
PlateRite  News  2000  imager  driven  by 
Presteligence  News-Xtreme  workflow, 
with  H-VCP  automatic  optical  punch- 
bender  from  Nela  USA 
Cheyenne  also  prints  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Daily  Boomerang  {E^P,  Sept.  2006). 

post-press 

QUIPP  SYSTEMS  INC. 

Miami 

The  Record-Eagle  in  Traverse  City,  Mich., 
installed  a  Newscom  6  insert-management 


Krause’s  fastest  flatbed:  LS  Jet  300  V 
platesetter,  with  its  Bluefin  processor 


control  system  on  Super  Bowl  Sunday. 

Newscom  6  provides  product  integrity 
through  programmable  software  that  tracks 
misses,  doubles,  rejects,  and  unopened 
jackets;  provides  flexibility  for  backup 
repair,  reject,  and  feather;  and  provides  for 
complex  zone  control,  real-time  monitor¬ 
ing,  and  management  diagnostics.  Compo¬ 
nents  consist  of  a  Windows  XP-based  PC 
with  19-inch  touch-screen  monitor  and 
modem.  Adaptive  Microsystems  electronic 
message  center  display,  and  protective 
cabinet.  One  week  of  start-up  and  training 
are  provided. 

Able  to  support  numerous  inserting 
technologies,  Newscom  6  can  process  and 
deliver  insert  packages  and  control  down¬ 
stream  equipment  for  label,  stacking, 
bundle,  and  distribution  integrity. 

Notitarde  in  Valencia,  Venezuela,  will  in¬ 
stall  in  spring  a  Quipp  Twin-Trak  belt  con¬ 
veyor  system,  two  Model  500W  stackers, 
and  a  complete  Quipp  bundle-distribution 
system  to  automate  its  mailroom,  which 
proces.ses  100,000  Sunday  copies. 


MULLER  MARTINI 

Hauppauge,  N.Y. 

The  New  York  Times  is  adding  to  its 
College  Point  plant’s  size  and  equipment  to 
handle  output  of  its  new  Goss  Colorliner 
press  and  increased  production  required 
w'hen  it  closes  its  Edison,  N.  J.,  plant. 
Installation  it  to  be  complete  late  this  year 
and  ready  for  production  in  spring  2008. 

The  order  consists  of  two  NewsGrip-A 
single-gripper  conveyors  from  the  new 
press  folders,  four  PrintRoll  N-290  double 
wind/unwind  stations,  nine  Newsveyor 
conveyors  from  the  PrintRoll  units  to  the 
inserters,  three  20:2  SLS2000  inserters 
and  all  machine-control  software. 

Dating  from  1996,  the  plant’s  original 
post-press  solution  —  five  NewsGrip 
conveyors,  automated  PrintRoll  N-290 
buffering  and  storage  systems,  and  News¬ 
veyor  lines  to  accompany  the  roll  system 
and  automatically  fe^  eight  SLS2000 
inserters  —  will  remain  in  operation. 

To  accommodate  the  new  equipment, 
however,  Muller  Martini  will  reroute  sever¬ 
al  NewsGrip  conveyor  lines.  The  PrintRoll 
e.xpansion  will  add  input  and  output  portals 
to  deliver  products  from  the  new  press  and 
to  serve  the  new  inserters. 

As  many  as  96  broadsheet  pages  (in 
straight  production  mode)  from  the  new 
Colorliner  can  go  directly  to  stackers  or  to 
existing  PrintRoll  storage  and  retrieval  for 
inserting  via  buffer.  PrintRoll  also  will  be 
used  to  store  preprints. 
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MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MOVIE  &  DVD  REVIEWS  WITH  PHOTOS 
Concise.  Authoritative.  Affordable. 
Cineman  Syndicate  LLC 
Tel:  (914)  582-8906 
cinemansyndicate@verizon.net 
Serving  the  newspaper  industry 
tor  over  25  years. 


PUZZLE  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE 

The  Finest  in  Daily  and 
Sunday  Crosswords. 

Sudoku  Puzzles  also  available 
Call  (800)  2924308/(951)  929-1 169 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PUBLISHING  OPPORTUNITY 
Great  for  current  publishers  to  ad(k)n  or 
for  ad  sales  reps  who  want  to  move  up. 
Visit 

www.PublishingOpportunity.com 
for  more  information  or  call  Allen  at 
(800)941-9907.  ext.  11 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


-ANNOUNCEMENTS- 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


KamM  A  CO  CROUP 


Appraisals  •  Business  Plans  ■  Brokering 
Restructuring  •  Feasibility  Studies 
Expert  Vahjatkxi  Witness 
(516)  379-2797 
info@kamengroup.com 
www.kamengroup.com 


C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(561)  3684352 
20283  State  Road  7,  Suite  300 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33498 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community  ^ 

Newspapers*  Rji- 

Check  i>ur  references 
(214)  265-93(M) 
Kickenbachor  IVIedia 
f»73l  Dcsco  Dr.,  Dallas,  TX  75225 


MEDIA  AMERICA 

BROKERS 

The  Pinnacle,  Suite  500 
3455  Peachtree  Road,  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326-3236 
(404)  995-7088  Fax  (404)  995-7089 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE'VE  SET  THE  STANDARD. 

W.B. 

Our  level  of  service  is  unparalleled  in  the  industry. 

Call  us  today  to  confidently  review  your  own  situation.  Or  sign  up  for  our 

Free  Appraisal  Service  and  view  our  List  of  Properties  For  Sale  at 

Grimes 

www.mediamergers.com 

South/SouthMst  David  Emmons  (888)  237-7244 

SouUnmt/PWns  Rollie  Hyde  (405)273-9269 

Eatt/Mw  Eadand  John  Siefc  (845)  291-7367 

South  Dennis  Richaidson  (731)694-2149 

MMmot  Will  Partis  (309)  716-7281 

MM-AUanUc  Kent  Roeder  (973)  729-2973 

Watt/Mta  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)948-9501 

Southwast  Steve  Klinger  (913)  897-4790 

&  Company 

Corporate  Offices 

24212  Muscori  Court 
Goithersburg,  MD  20882 
(3011253-5016 

Est.  1959 
Larry  Grimes.  President 

www.editorandpublisher.com 

-  ■ 

NATIONAL  MEDIA  ASSOCIATES 

Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Uonsiiltanls 


THOMAS  C.  BOLITHO 
PO.  BOX  849 
'  AD.A,  OK  74821 
580.421.9600 

‘  EDWARD  M.  ANDERSON 

PO  BOX  2001 
BRAN.SON.  .MO  6561 5 

//  you  have  been  considering  a  transaction,  we  look  forward  to 
an  initial  conversation  and  to  achieving  your  highest  potential  value. 
And  ask  us  about  our  strongest  references:  Our  past  clients. 
Visit  us  on  our  website:  Nationalmediasales.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


We  believe  a  handshake 
still  means  something. 


Integrity  is  the  cornerstone  of  your  success  ...  and  ours. 
Contact  the  brokers  at  Cribb.  Greene  when  you  need 
reliable  and  experienced  media  transaction  consultation. 
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NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WE  KNOW 

.WS  PAPERS 


JP  Media  Partners  assists  owners  in  the 
sale  of  theif  newspapers  and  offers 
appraisal  and  consulting  services.  The 
firm’s  principal,  Jeffrey  Potts,  has  a 
combined  18  years  of  experience 
working  for  newspapers,  evaluating 
their  markets  and  operations,and 
managing  their  sale. 

Call  him  today  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 
2377  Gold  Meadow  Way,  Suite  100 
Gold  River,  CA  95670 
Phone;  916-526-2693 
www.jpmediapartners.com 


-EQUIPMENT  &SUPPLIES- 


DONT  SELL  YOUR  WEB  PRESS 


Until  you  contact  Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 
“Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commerical  Web  and 
Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

PRESSES  WANTED:  HARRIS  VI 5D,  V25,  845;  KING  Process  or  Color; 
GOSS  Community,  Urbanite,  Metro;  SOLNA  D30  or  C96;  HANTSCHO  Mark  IV, 
VI  OR  XVI. 

FOR  SALE:12/u  Goss  Community  SSC  w/2  four  highs  &  4  floor  units;  6/u 
Goss  Community  1980;  8/u  Harris  V15D  1989;  JF25  &  JF15  folders 

NEWMAN  INTERNATIONAL,  LLC 

Tel:  (913)  648-2(KX)  Fax:  (913)  684-7750  E-mail:  j.newman@att.net 


New-Used  Web  Presses 

4-HI  Towers  -  3-Ck>lor  Satellites  &  more 

AL  TABER  &  ASSOCIATES,  LLC 
WWW.  altagraphics.  com 
E-mail:  altaeq@aol.com 

770-552-1528 


the  umsfmfK'r  indusiry’s 

- MEETING  pkuv! - 

8HS.825.9li9 


PRESSES 
Mini  Color  Towers 

Goss  3:2  144  page  and  160  page  Fold¬ 
ers  all  c.o;  New  or  Rebuild  Goss  R.T.P. 
42"  +  45”;  Goss  Y  columns  all  sizes; 
Goss  Metro  Units  &  Half  Decks,  Angle 
bars,  Electromatic  Slitters,  Press  Re¬ 
moval  &  Installation,  Press  Rebuilding. 
New,  Used  parts.  In  Business  for  Over 
30  Years.  Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(800)  S21-6257.sam@neiinc.com 


PRO  STARTS 

PROFESSIONALTELEMARKETING 

SERVICES 

FOR  BUILDING  CIRCULATION 
TOM  ZGONC  (800)  776-6397 
WWW.PROSTARTS.COM 


IMARKETINa  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone: 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 
E-mail:  marketingplus@verizon.net 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


H  &  L  Marketing 

Telemarketing  since  1968 
Dick  Levis  (800)  884-9511 
“We  deliver  more  homes  to  your  newspaper." 
www.H-LMarketing.com 


CIRCULATION  III 

Telemarketing  Subscription  Sales 
100%  Compliant 
We  do  it  all!!!!! 
(800)650-7183 
Circulationlll.com 
John  Dinan 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

Nationwide  TELEMARKETING 
"PRE-PAID  Experts" 


RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 


(800)  950-8475-virww.Metro-News.com 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


Excellent  service  for  16  years. 
Ad  Scheduling  and  billing 
SOFTWARE 

for  display  and  classified  ads. 
Fake  Brains  Software,  Inc. 
(303)  791-3301 
www.fakebrains.com 
sales@fakebrains.com 


RESEARCH 


www.Dublishinghouseresearch.com 
Cl  -  company  profiles 
industry  monitoring 
customized  newsletters 
Free  daily  news! 

Free  industry  newsletter! 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 
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IVHATIF.... 

•  Your  floors  were  clean  and  safe 

•  Your  walls  were  bright  and  cheerful 

•  Your  presses  ran  more  efficiently 

•  You  had  less  paper  waste 

Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 

One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


It 's  a  Classified  Secret! 


We’ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of  an  E&P  box  holder 


WWW.  editor  and  publisher  com 
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-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS - 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


JOURNALIST  IN  RESIDENCE 

The  University  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Freedom  Forum  are  recruiting  a  full-time 
Journalist  in  Residence  at  the  Al  Neuharth  Media  Center,  VermiHion,  S.D. 

The  Journalist  in  Residence  will  be  an  instructor  in  the  Department  of  Contemporary  Media 
and  Journalism,  will  advise  The  Volante  student  media  staff  and  will  work  on  Freedom 
Forum  programs  at  USD,  including  the  American  Indian  Journalism  Institute.  Minimum 
qualifications  are  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  at  least  five  years  of  daily  journalism  experience. 

Review  of  applications  begins  April  2,  2007,  and  continues  until  a  suitable  person  is 
hired.  The  anticipated  start  date  is  May  1,  2007,  or  when  filled.  This  university  position 
IS  a  term  appointment,  renewable  annually.  Expected  salary  range  is  $50,000  to 
$65,000. 

Contact:  Joumalist-in-Residence  Search  Committee,  c/o  Dr.  Matthew  Moen, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  The  University  of  South  Dakota,  414 
East  Clark  St.,  VermHIion,  S.D.  57069.  Job  description  on-line  at: 

https://yourfuture.sdbor.edu 


PUBLISHER 

Western  Washington  company  seeks  an 
experienced  Publisher.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  must  have  proven  success  in  hiring, 
retaining  and  developing  high  perfor¬ 
mance  sales  and  editorial  staff  and  ability 
to  develop  business  relationships  and 
strategies  for  community  paper.  Prior 
sales  and  management  experience  re¬ 
quired.  Excellent  benefits.  Please  provide 
resume  with  salary  expectations 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 

Please  reference  Box  4073 
in  the  subject  line. 


EDITOR 

Southern  metropolitan  newspaper  looking 
for  leader  to  manage  team  of  writers 
for  weekly  publication  for  under 
40-year-old  market. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  4080,  Editor  &  Publisher  Classi¬ 
fieds,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  NY.  NY 
10003  or  by  E-mail  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com. 

Please  indicate  Box  4080 
in  the  subject  line. 


SALES  AND  MARKETING  PRDFESSIDNALS 

I  am  on  a  mission  to  build  the  “best  darn  print  and  online  sales  and  marketing  team  in  the 
country’  and  I'm  looking  for  advertising  directors,  sales  managers  and  top  account 
executives  with  new  media  experience  to  join  me. 

If  you  are  interested  in  being  a  part  of  this  grass-roots  initiative  with  tremendous 
career  path  advancement,  please  send  your  resume  to  Rich  Medeiros,  Corp. 

Vice  President  of  Advertising,  Journal  Register  Company  at  E-mail  address: 

Rmedeiros@joumal  register.com 

Competitve  compensation  and  benefits;  professional  development  provided. 


EDITORIAL  EDITORIAL 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sales  Manager  needed  for  Florida's  largest  group  of  weekly 
community  newspapers.  This  exciting  operation  is  postured  for  aggressive  growth,  and 
seeks  the  right  individuals  to  be  a  part  of  those  efforts.  Ideal  candidate  must  be  a  creative, 
aggressive,  hands-on  manager  who  is  looking  for  a  challenge,  and  thrives  in  an  en¬ 
trepreneurial  environment.  Salary,  liberal  bonus  and  benefit  package  available  for  the 
right  individual.  If  you  want  to  make  your  mark,  and  be  a  part  of  our  exciting  network  of 
newspapers,  please  send  your  resume  with  cover  letter  and  salary  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to:  Lee  Mooty,  General  Manager  Hometown  News,  1102  S(^  US  Highway  1,  Fort 
Pierce,  Florida  349M.  Or  E-mail:  Opportunity@Hometownnewsol.com  Fax:  772-465-5301. 

EOE 


PUBLISHER 

The  Republic,  22,000  circulation,  7-  day  daily  newspaper  in  Columbus,  Indiana,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Publisher.  The  current  publisher  is  retiring  after  30  years  with  Home  News  Enter¬ 
prises.  Since  1872,  Home  News  has  been  a  private,  five  generation,  family-owned  Indi¬ 
ana  newspaper  group  with  The  Republic  as  the  flagship  of  the  group. 

Columbus  is  a  unique,  small  Midwestern  town  that  ranks  nationally  as  a  great  place  to 
live,  work  and  raise  a  family.  The  town  is  a  museum  of  modern  architecture  with  buildings 
designed  by  many  world  renowned  architects.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  a  metropolitan 
Mayberry.  Columbus  is  home  to  Cummins  Engine  Company's  world  headquarters.  Com¬ 
panies  from  Asia  and  Europe  are  also  located  here,  making  it  a  multkultural  community 
in  a  rural  setting. 

This  is  a  unique  opportunity  for  someone  with  a  strong  media  background  both  in  print 
and  on-line  to  develop  and  lead  a  staff  through  the  current  rapid  industry  changes.  Candi¬ 
date  must  have  successful  history  in  effective  staff  selection,  team  building,  innovation, 
prudent  risk  taking  and  goals  achievement.  Minimum  requirements  are  a  BS  degree  along 
with  five  years  experience  in  upper-level  media  marketing  management  or  a  publishing 
position. 

We  offer  excellent  compensation  and  benefits  including  health,  401(k)  with  match  and 
profit  sharing.  Send  resume  to  Susan  Repp,  Home  News  Enterprises,  333  Second 
Street,  Columbus,  IN  47201  or  E-mail  to  srepp@therepublic.com. 

No  phone  calls.  Only  top  applicants  will  be  contacted.  EOE. 


PUBLISHERS 

Come  be  a  part  of  the  fastest  growing  sector  in  newspapers  and  online  news.  We  have 
immediate  and  near-term  openings  for  B2B  publishers  to  lead  and  grow  our  unique  pub¬ 
lishing  platforms  in  locations  across  the  U.S.  Leadership  experience  on  the  editorial  or 
advertising  side  -  preferably  a  bit  of  both  -  is  a  must.  We're  an  innovative  business  infor¬ 
mation  company  that  believes  in  letting  our  publishers  do  what  they  do  best:  lead,  manage 
and  grow  their  people  and  their  businesses.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 
Mark  W.C.  Stodder,  EVP/Newspapers  Dolan  Media  Company,  1200  Baker  Building,  706 
Second  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402. 

www.dolanmedia.com  or  reply  to  careers@dolanmedia.com 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Sun,  a  50,000  circulation  newspaper  owned  by  MediaNews  Group  and  located  In 
Lowell,  MA  is  seeking  an  experienced  Advertising  Manager.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
strong  retail  management  experience  and  a  solid  knowledge  of  automotive  and  real  es¬ 
tate.  The  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a  sales  organization  to  successful  revenue  attainment 
in  all  aspects  of  print  and  online  plus  a  minimum  of  3  years  of  newspaper  management  is 
required. 

The  Sun  and  its  two  weekly  publications  offer  the  right  candidate  an  excellent  compensation 
package  including  salary,  MBO  and  overrides,  plus  medical  insurance  and  401(K) 
matching  program.  E-mail  your  resume  to: 

E-mail:  phamm@lowellsun.com 
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EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


We  are  an  independent  community  newspaper  in  Zone  6  and  are  the  region’s  premier  in¬ 
formation  provider.  We  have  exciting,  aggressive  growth  plans  across  multiple  media 
channels,  and  we  are  searching  for  a  visionary,  strategic,  progressive,  and  bold  Editor  to 
lead  us  into  the  future. 

The  Editor  will  lead  a  team  to  provide  respected,  accurate,  timely  content  for  a 
multi-county  area,  and  lead  the  transformation  of  editorial  staff  and  processes  to  create 
the  region's  leading  digital  and  print  information  provider.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a 
proven  record  as  a  change  agent,  and  be  able  to  develop  and  implement  a  strategic  vision 
that  capitalizes  on  evolving  technology  to  extend  our  reach  in  news  and  information 
distribution.  The  ability  to  manage  a  budget  and  use  resources  effectively  is  required. 

We  encourage  work-life  balance.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensation  package  and  benefits 
including  relocation  assistance,  401(k),  medical,  dental,  life,  disability,  and  paid  time 
off  during  the  first  year. 

To  learn  more  about  this  opportunity,  send  your  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com.  OR  mail  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds,  Box 
4081,  770  Broadway,  7tti  Floor,  New  York,  NY.  10003. 


MANAGING  EDITOR:  ONLINE 

The  Interactive  Media  Division  of  Media  General  is  looking  for  an  experienced  manager  to 
lead  the  online  staffs  and  partners  of  all  Media  General  Web  sites  in  Virginia,  including 
eight  dailies  and  12  weeklies.  Skills  and  experience  required  for  the  position  include: 

•More  than  10  years  of  journalism  experience  in  print,  broadcast  or  interactive  media 

•At  least  five  years  of  experience  managing  people 

•Ability  to  plan,  communicate  and  execute  effectively 

•Ability  to  multi-task,  set  priorities  and  evolve  product  through  entire  lifecycle 

•A  substantial  amount  of  energy,  integrity  and  creativity 

Apply  online  at  www.mediageneral.com,  reference  job  #RNI-000718. 

EOE 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CORPORATE  CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Journal  Register  Company  has  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  right  individual.  Reporting  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  Corporate  VP  of  Circulation,  the  Corporate  Circulation  Sales 
Manager/Philadelphia  will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  circulation  sales  initiatives 
for  our  suburban  Philadelphia  cluster  including  7  daily  newspapers  and  4  non-daily  news¬ 
paper  groups. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  circulation  sales  experience  in  single  copy  and  home  de¬ 
livery,  a  working  knowledge  of  ABC  rules  as  they  pertain  to  circulation  sales,  exposure  to 
all  circulation  sales  sources  including  but  not  limited  to  direct  mail,  crew  sales,  kiosk 
sales,  NIE  funding  and  telemarketing.  Partnership  experience  in  establishing  single  copy 
initiatives  is  a  definite  plus.  This  position  will  be  based  in  our  corporate  offices  in  Yardley, 
PA  and  will  require  extensive  travel  throughout  the  PA  cluster.  This  position  includes  a 
competitive  starting  salary,  an  incentive  package  and  full  benefits.  All  interested  candidates 
should  respond  electronically  with  a  cover  letter  and  resume  to: 

Email:  mmurray^oumalregister.com  for  consideration. 

Only  those  candidates  being  interviewed  will  be  contacted.  No,  phone  calls  please. 


EDITORIAL 


NY,  NY:  Journalist  sought  to  cover  break¬ 
ing  news,  in-depth  stories  and  other  re¬ 
porting  assignments  for  the  business 
news  desk  of  a  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Candidate  must  have  an  academic  back¬ 
ground  that  includes  a  degree  in  inter¬ 
national  relations,  political  science  or  re¬ 
lated,  with  at  least  four  years  of  experi¬ 
ence,  including  reporting  and  writing 
about  the  energy  industry  for  a  daily 
newspaper,  Internet  news  site  or  a  news 
agency.  Must  also  have  experience  re¬ 
porting  and  writing  from  the  Middle  East. 
Must  be  willing  to  travel  as  necessary. 
Send  resume  to:  Nancy  Sharkey,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Managing  Editor,  NYT  Com¬ 
pany,  229  W.  43rd  St,  New  York,  NY 
10036.  Only  candidates  selected  for  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  will  be  contacted 


OPERATIONS 


PACKAGING  AND 
DISTRIBUTION 
FACILITY  MANAGER 

Experienced  packaging  and  distribution 
facility  manager  with  working  knowledge 
of  newspaper  and  commercial  web  prod¬ 
uct  packaging  and  distribution.  Exem¬ 
plary  record.  Working  knowledge  of 
equipment  and  personnel  management. 
Medium  sized  market.  Mid-Atlantic  Re¬ 
gion.  Our  employees  are  aware  of  this 
opportunity.  Send  complete  essentials 
in  confidence  to:  Editor  &  Publisher  Clas¬ 
sifieds,  Box  4082,  770  Broadway,  7th 
Floor,  NY.  NY.  10003.  Or  E-mail,  with  Box 
4082  in  the  subject  line  to: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


MARKET  RESEARCH 
ANALYST 

Develop  marketing  presentation  and  sales 
solutions.  Research,  interpret  and  apply 
data  to  business  advancement  strategies. 
Requirements: 

Bachelor’s  degree,  5  years  experience. 
40  hours/week,  8  a.m-5p.m.  in  Atlanta. 

Mail  resume: 

Cox  Enterprises,  Inc. 

72  Marietta  St.  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 


-POSITIONS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


INTERIM  EXECUTIVE 

Publisher/GM,  experienced  with  chain, 
independent  publishers  of  dailies,  week¬ 
lies,  specialty  publications,  commercial 
printing  with  mid-size,  metro  daily,  seeks 
temporary  assignments  throughout  the 
US.  Utilize  during  leave  of  absence, 
short  term/transition  periods  or 
publisher/owner  personal  absence.  Con¬ 
fidentiality  insured.  Contact 

newspaperpublisher@yahoo.com 
OR  toll  free:  (866)  967-7837. 


\  E&P  EMPLOYMENT  ZONE  CHART 

\  Use  zone  number  lo  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Kodiak  Daily  Mirror  seeks  a  highly  motivated,  quality  conscientious  journeymaweb 
offset  operator  to  work  on  our  Goss  Community  Press.  Applicant  must  have  at  least  5 
years  previous  press  operating  experience  with  a  strong  mechanical  and  preventative 
maintenance  background.  Camera  plate-making  experience  and  knowledge  of  4-col 
or  registration  preferred.  This  is  a  full-time  position,  Monday  through  Friday,7a.m.4p.m. 
Interested  individuals  should  submit  their  resume  and  completed  application  to: 
Kodiak  Daily  Mirror,  Attn:  HR,  1419  Selig  St,  Kodiak,  AK  99615,  or  E-mail  to: 
tharris@kodiakdailymirror.com.  EOE.  /Drug-Free  Workplace 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 
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Coverage  of  all  aspects  of  > 
the  North  American  newspaper 
industry,  including  business, 
newsroom,  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing,  technology,  online  and 
syndicates. 
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Online  access  included! 
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MURDER 

MYSTLEY 

Colbert  King  searches  4. 
for  the  truth  behind  % 
the  death  of  a 
fellow  reporter  -4 


Reasons  to 
subscribe: 

•  I’op-to-bottom  coverage 
of  the  new  spaper 
business 

•  Special  reports  like 
Editor  &  Ihiblisher  of 
tlie  Year,  Production 
Ail-Stars,  iuid  Photos 
of  the  Year 

•  12  months  of  exclusive 
online  access  to 
editorandpuhlisher.com 
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focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the 
year  focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great 
importance  to  the  industry. 


IGitDoiiMT 


Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 


AT  THE 
‘POST’ 


JMmi  flafle^CDnc 


The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 
and  charts  that  show'  w  here  the  industry' 
has  been  lately-and  where  it  is  heading. 


E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  ofifering 
news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 
pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg. 


Page  One  is  an  enlarged  £ront-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  ofibeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 
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Art-fill  anniversary 


Ohio  State  facility  started  in  1977  with  the  papers  of 
‘Terry  and  the  Pirates7‘Steve  Canyon’  creator  Milton  Caniff 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 


SIX  MONTHS  TURNED  INTO  THREE  DECADES 

for  Lucy  Shelton  Caswell  —  and  several 
dozen  boxes  turned  into  what  is  probably 
the  largest  assemblage  of  cartoon  material 
in  the  country.  That’s  the  brief  history  of 
the  Ohio  State  University  Cartoon  Research  Library, 
which  celebrates  its  30th  birthday  this  May. 

Caswell  worked  at  Ohio  State’s  journalism  library 
before  taking  time  off  in  1975,  and  returned  to  the 
university  two  years  later  with  a  new  task:  Spend  six 
months  sorting  through  the 
collection  Milton  Caniff 
had  just  donated  to  his 
Ohio  State  alma  mater. 

Obtaining  the  material  was  quite 
a  coup  for  the  university,  as  Caniff 
(1907-1988)  was  the  legendary 
creator  of  the  “Terry  and  the  Pirates” 
and  “Steve  Canyon”  comic  strips. 

One  reason  Caniff  made  the  dona¬ 
tion  to  Ohio  State  rather  than  to 
other  institutions  seeking  them 
was  that  the  Columbus-based 
school’s  affordability  enabled  him 
to  get  a  higher  education.  “Milton 
was  the  first  in  his  family  to  go  to 
college,”  said  Caswell.  “He  felt  like 
he  owed  something  of  a  debt  to 
Ohio  State.”  Lucy  Shelton  Caswell  (top  right)  at  th< 

Caniff,  who  grew  up  in  Dayton,  cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  was  photograi 
Ohio,  donated  15  file  cabinets  and  more  journalism  building,  former 
than  60  boxes  worth  of  material  —  many  the  fledgling  cartoon  librar) 

of  which  had  been  stored  in  his  mother’s  Caswell,  who  read  “Steve 

home.  The  collection,  initially  housed  in  other  comics  in  The  Dallas  j 
two  converted  classrooms  in  Ohio  State’s  while  growing  up  in  Texas,  i 


•f 


Lucy  Shelton  Caswell  (top  right)  at  the  library,  where 
cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  was  photographed  in  1982. 

e  journalism  building,  formed  the  core  of 
ny  the  fledgling  cartoon  library, 
s  Caswell,  who  read  “Steve  Canyon”  and 
n  other  comics  in  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
j’s  while  growing  up  in  Texas,  soon  decided 


that  she  liked  her  new  job  too  much 
to  leave  after  six  months.  And  through 
her  and  others’  efforts,  new  acquisitions 
began  streaming  into  the  library.  Early 
collections  included  the  archives  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  (AAEC)  and  National 
Cartoonists  Society  (NCS),  and  the  papers 
of  two  cartooning  giants:  Walt  Kelly 
(“Pogo”)  and  Will  Eisner  (“The  Spirit”). 

Caswell,  curator  of  the  library  and  an 
Ohio  State  professor,  recalled  the  phone 
call  offering  the  latter  collection.  “Will 
Eisner  is  moving  to  Florida,  and  thinking 
of  throwing  away  a  lot  of  stuff,”  said  the 
voice  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  “Would 
you  like  to  have  it  instead?” 

Indeed,  until  20  or  30  years  ago,  many 
people  considered 
the  work  of  cartoon¬ 
ists  to  be  disposable 
rather  than  a  major 
art  form. 

“Lucy  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  to 
protect  and  preserve 
our  work,”  said  Dick 
Locher,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-winning 
Tribune  Media 
Services  editorial 
cartoonist  who 
also  does  the  “Dick 
Tracy”  comic 
forTMS. 

Today,  the 
library  includes  a 
protected,  preserved  collection  of  some 
250,000  original  cartoons,  2.5  million 
comic-strip  clippings  and  tearsheets, 
34,500  books,  and  51,000  serial  titles 
(comic  books,  AAEC  and  NCS  newslet¬ 
ters,  and  the  like). 

The  library’s  collection  —  now  housed 
in  its  own  6,300-square-foot  space  and 
two  off-site  depositories  —  includes 
original  art  dating  from  2007  all  the 
way  back  to  the  18th  century.  The  oldest 
material  includes  engraving  work  by 
Paul  Revere  and  prints  (most  British) 
featuring  caricatures  and  speech  balloons 
that  would  inspire  the  look  of  cartoons 
as  we  know  them  today. 

Modem  highlights  of  the  library’s 
holdings  include  a  huge  number  of  origi¬ 
nal  1980s  and  1990s  “Calvin  and  Hobbes” 
comics  on  long-term  deposit  from 
cartoonist  Bill  Watterson. 

The  facility  also  boasts  a  biographical 
registry,  containing  reams  of  information 
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about  more  than  5,000  deceased  and 
living  cartoonists  that  researchers  find 
invaluable. 

People  visiting  the  library  range  from 
writers  researching  books  and  articles 
to  students  who  want  to  see  original  art 
up  close.  And,  as  Caswell  pointed  out,  not 
all  of  them  are  adults:  She  mentioned  one 
11-year-old  boy  who  visits  with  his  mother 
to  see  things  like  Winsor  McCay  s  early- 
1900s  “Little  Nemo  in  Slumberland”  — 
one  of  the  most  elaborately  illustrated 
comics  ever. 

“My  students  are  always  thrilled  to  see 
originals,”  added  Caswell,  who  teaches  the 
history  of  American  newspaper  comics 


and  the  history  of  American  editorial 
cartooning  at  Ohio  State. 

The  library  —  staffed  by  five  fiill-timers, 
a  number  of  student  volunteers,  and 
others  —  also  lends  out  parts  of  its  collec¬ 
tion  for  exhibitions  and  hosts  several  of  its 
own  shows  each  year.  Even  more  exhibits 
than  usual  are  planned  for  2007,  as  the 
library  marks  the  centennial  of  Caniff  s 
I  birth.  He  (and  graphic  storytelling  in  gen- 
■  eral)  will  also  be  the  theme  of  the  library’s 
ninth  cartoon  festival  this  Oct.  26  and  27. 

“Lucy  has  put  us  on  the  map  with  this 
glorious  library,”  said  Locher.  “We  can 
never  repay  her  for  all  the  exposure  she 
gives  the  art  of  cartooning.”  0 


‘Killed’  book  spotlights  spiked  ’toons 


BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

David  Wallis  spent  two  years 
on  a  book  about  rejected 
cartoons  because  he  doesn’t 
enjoy  seeing  democracy  suppressed. 

“I  believe  there’s  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  freedom  of  cartoonists  to 
mock  the  powerful  and  the  health  of  a 
democracy,”  he  told  ESsiP.  “And,  judging 
by  the  last  decade,  as  cartoonists  have 
encountered  increased  scrutiny  from 
timid  newspapers  and  ,  , 

magazines,  our 

democracy  is  m  ~ 

poor  health.”  ^ 

The  Wallis-edited  " 

book,  due  March  12 
from  W.W.  Norton,  is  . 

titled  Killed  Cartoons: 

Casualties  From  The  ^ 

War  On  Free  Expres-  ~ 

sion.  It  contains  nearly 
100  images,  including 
spiked  drawings 
created  by  such 

Pulitzer  Prize  winners  3 

as  Clay  Bennett,  Paul  ^ 

Conrad,  Matt  Davies, 

Mike  Luckovich,  Doug  A  cartoor 

,  .  "  Tribune,  is  one  of 

Marlette,  Joel  Pett, 

and  Garry  Trudeau. 

Among  the  rejected  cartoons:  a  1999 
drawing  showing  an  aggressive  Republi¬ 
can  elephant  mounting  a  timid  Democra 
tic  donkey,  a  2000  one  picturing  a  nude 
Uncle  Sam  with  “electile  dysfunction” 
in  the  shape  of  a  drooping  Florida,  and 
a  2003  one  showing  a  man  labeled 
“Halliburton”  who  is  bulked  up  on  non¬ 


bid  government  contracts  rather  than 
steroids. 

Wallis  tells  the  stories  behind  the 
spikings  with  the  help  of  information  he 
gleaned  from  the  featured  cartoonists. 

What  might  the  new  collection  accom¬ 
plish?  “It  lets  readers  know  what  they’ve 
been  missing,”  Wallis  replied.  “We  can 
learn  about  our  society  not  only  by 
examining  what’s  been  published,  but 
what  hasn’t  been  published.” 


■mcRE/ 


A  pointed  cartoon  by  Paul  Combs,  when  he  was  with  The  Tampa 
Tribune,  is  one  of  many  too-hot-for-the-paper  creations  in  "Killed." 


He  adds  that  newspapers’  cutting  of 
editorial  cartoon  jobs  is  “a  big  mistake.  The 
notion  that  you  respond  to  reader  defec¬ 
tions  by  giving  them  less  to  read  is  foolish.” 

Wallis  previously  authored  Killed: 

Great  Journalism  Too  Hot  to  Print.  And 
he’s  the  founder  of  Featurewell.com, 
which  syndicates  articles  by  more  than 
1,500  writers  —  including  journalists.  ® 
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1  NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  | 

NOT  HOT  FOR  NIE  COPIES?  | 

Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (DJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 
McClatchy(MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


Feb.  15  close 

%  change 

YOY  30  days  ended  Feb. 

63.11 

-0.83 

8.03 

37.11 

-3.13 

-2.80 

30.59 

-1.54 

-0.03 

26.40 

-6.22 

9.77 

48.40 

-3.28 

-6.83 

788.13 

6.50 

2.83 

18.58 

-13.78 

1.14 

37.93 

-31.69 

-7.91 

43.25 

-14.25 

12.57 

35.13 

-0.40 

15.83 

327.20 

6.43 

3.45 

354.59 

14.13 

2.18 

Teachers  vs.  Students:  Most  and  Least  Preferred  Medium 
■  Internet-based  news  O  TV  news  ■  Newspaper  news 
Most  Preferred  Medium 
Teachers  Students 


Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


Least  Preferred  Medium 
Teachers  St 


ONLINE  NEWSPAPER  VIEWERSHIP 


Monthly  Unique  Visitors 


04  2006 

04  2005 

%  Change 

Oct. 

58,717,539 

53,137,506 

10.5% 

Nov. 

58,129,985 

55,341,440 

5.0% 

Dec. 

56,013,742 

52,406,635 

6.8% 

Average 

57,620,422 

53,628,527 

7.4% 

Note:  Totals  are  unduplicated,  taken  from  combined  home  and  work  panel  of  Web  users. 

Source:  Newspaper  Association  of  America,  Nielsen/ZNetRatings 


Percentage  of  teachers  who  use  Internet  news  in  the 
classroom  who  “frequently”  use  particular  Web  sites 


I  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENTS’  AD  REVENUE^H 


National  news  (such  as  CNN.com) 


2006  vs.  2005  (In  millions) 


Non-U.S.  news  (such  as  BBC.com.uk) 


Title 

■06$ 

’05$ 

7oChg 

06  Pages 

’05  Pages  %Chg 

American  Profile 

167.7 

139.6 

20.1 

576.06 

547.71 

5.2 

Life  Magazine 

129.0 

119.8 

7.7 

395.53 

375.06 

5.5 

Hew  York  Times  Magazine 

427.1 

373.7 

14.3 

3,964.60 

3,783.70 

4.8 

Parade 

642.5 

626.0 

2.6 

732.73 

690.43 

6.1 

USA  Weekend 

476.6 

431.4 

10.5 

744.69 

708.19 

5.2 

West  (LA.  Times) 

37.7 

48.6 

-22.3 

801.69 

668.81 

19.9 

Total 

1,880.9 

1,739.3 

8.1 

7,215.29 

6,773.89 

6.5 

Note:  Revenue  based  on  open  rate  card. 

Source: 

Magazine  Publishers  of  America 

Local  newspaper 

Non-news  (such  as  NEA.org) 

Local  TV  station 

1 1% 

Blogs 

Source:  Carnegie-Knight  Task  Force  Study  on  the  Future  of  Journalism  Education 


I  EMPLOYMENT  ON  STEADY  DECLINE:  ONE-MONTH  SNAPSHOT,  10  YEARS  11 


Employees  (in  thousands) 

500  1 


Newspaper  Job  Stats  in  December 


424.3  427.7  427.5  428.5  422.9 


380.0  374.0  369.6  35^  g. 


1996  1997  1998  1999  2000  2001  2002  2003  2004  2005  2006 

*  Projected 

Note:  Includes  payroll  data  from  newspaper  publishers,  including  weeklies,  shoppers,  trade  associations,  schools,  and  universities. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Latxrr 
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MONTH  IN  REVIEW 


Don’t  miss  out,  visit  u$  now 

Regular  visitors  to  E&P  Online  may  already 
have  seen  some  of  the  columns  below.  But 
for  those  who  would  take  advantage  of  our 
Web  analysis,  here's  a  recap  of  three  of  E&P'%  top  on¬ 
line  columns  from  the  past  few  weeks.  If  you  haven't 
done  so  already,  activate  your  registration  now  by 
visitingwww.editorandpublisher.com/activate. 


FEBRUARY 

3Shk  can’  t  say  'rn.\T,  can  shk?  From 
Greg  Mitchell’s  “Pressing  Issues”: 

When  Molly  Ivins  passed  away  this  week, 
many  obits  and  loving  tributes  recalled  one 
of  her  most  famous  lines  —  not  because  it 
was  her  sharpest  or  funniest,  but  because  it 
helped  spark  her  departure  from  The  New 
York  Times.  Of  course,  we  refer  to  her  call¬ 
ing  a  chicken-slaughtering  festival  in  New 
Mexico  a  “gang  pluck”  back  in  1980.  Even 
though  there  were  no  swear  words  involved, 
the  stodgy  Times  censored  the  phrase  and 
subsequently  pushed  her  out  the  door. 

Surely,  in  swinging  2007,  with  some  of 
the  grayness  drained  out  of  the  Gray  Lady 
by  now,  the  paper  would  finally  print  the 
phrase  in  its  Ivins  obituary?  Uh,  think 
again.  Didn’t  happen.  Censored  again. 

The  phrase  was  still 
just  too  offensive  for 
the  Times,  which 
described  it  as 
“sexually  .suggestive.” 

Not  so  everywhere 
else,  of  course,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  The  Boston 
Globe.  Even  The  Daily 
News-Record  in  tiny 
Harrisonburg,  Va., 
put  “gang  pluck” 
in  its  story. 

You  might  say 
Saucy  author/  The  New  York  Times 

columnist  Ivins  chickened  out. 

7  Li.mti  Ki)  1.IFI-;  K)R  1»RIN  T  KOI  TioN.s  From 
I  Steve  Outing’s  “Stop  the  Presses”: 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  a  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  study  reported  that  the  average 
age  of  newspaper  (print  edition)  readers 
was  55.  I’m  not  aware  of  more  recent  esti¬ 
mates,  but  they’re  not  likely  to  have  gotten 
any  lower.  Nor  will  they  in  the  future. 

I’m  not  surprised  that  newspaper  read¬ 
ers  have  skewed  older  over  time,  though  I 
am  a  bit  surprised  that  it’s  moved  as  fast 
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Editorial  Caitoon  of  the  Month 


TOM  TOLES,  THE  WASHINGTON  POST, 
UNIVERSAL  PRESS  SYNDICATE,  FEB.  13 


as  it  has.  Living  with  a  teenage  daughter 
and  seeing  her  friends,  I  really  shouldn’t 
be  shocked.  They,  and  their  elders  who 
are  in  their  20s,  are  entirely  addicted  to, 
committed  to,  and  comfortable  with 
digital  technology. 

If  there  are  any  folks  in  the  newspaper 
industry  who  have  notions  still  that  they’ll 
adapt  the  print  product  to  attract  some  of 
my  daughter’s  generation,  or  those  in  their 
20s,  and  probably  30s.  too,  I’d  say  youi' 
chances  for  success  are  practically  nil. 

So,  the  question,  of  course,  is  how  the 
newspaper  industry  can  remain  relevant 
to  the  younger  generation.  It’s  useful, 
then,  to  look  ahead  a  few  years  and  try 
to  understand  how  my  daughter  and  the 
rest  of  the  young  generation  will  get 
their  news. 

10  Lkvdino  a  ‘SKtOND  Lii-k’  From  a 
lu  “Shoptalk”  by  Brian  C.  Howard: 

Last  October,  British  media  giant  Reuters 
made  global  headlines  by  opening  an  all- 
digital  bureau  within  the  online  virtual 
universe  (or  “metaverse”)  program  “Second 


Life.”  The  bureau  is  physically  modeled  on 
its  New  York  and  London  offices,  and  is 
staffed  by  reporter  Adam  Pasick,  whose  in¬ 
world  character  name  is  Adam  Reuters. 

Launched  by  San  Francisco-based 
Linden  Lab  in  2003,  “Second  Life”  is  a 
24-hour  virtual  universe  that  has  become 
a  thriving  Internet  community.  Building 
upon  years  of  advancement  in  video  game 
technology,  this  world  allows  users  a 
tremendous  range  of  freedom  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  other  live  players  and  interact¬ 
ing  with  ever-changing  digital  landscapes. 

There’s  also  a  Second  Life  newspaper. 

A  rival  paper  recently  shut  down. 

At  the  virtual  Reuters  bureau,  users  can 
meet  and  chat  with  the  character  Adam 
Reuters,  gather  in  comfy  niches  to  discuss 
the  news  of  the  day,  and  pick  up  a  device 
that  displays  headlines  either  directly  on 
their  computer  screens  while  visiting 
Second  Life,  or  on  in-world  monitors  they 
can  install  on  their  own  digital  “land.” 

Some  of  those  headlines  relate  to  events 
within  Second  Life,  while  others  concern 
the  outside  world. 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Shining  performers  in  production  deserve  as  much  recognition  as  editors  and  publishers.  That’s 
why  Editor  &  Publisher  has  created  the  Production  All-Stars  Awards,  to  celebrate  ingenuity, 
innovation  and  intelligent  management  of  the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
newspaper  business.  This  first  annual  awards  event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and  commitment 
to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 

We’ll  honor  seven  winners  in  all,  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post¬ 
press)  for  papers  with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation 
between  50,000-149,999,  and  papers  with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more; 
PLUS,  new  this  year,  one  senior  manager  (responsible  for  all  areas  of  production). 

E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  International  Newspaper 
Group’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which  benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will 
pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations. 

We  are  accepting  nominations  until  May  14  from  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers  of  active 
employees  who  have  worked  a  minimum  of  five  years  in  production,  recognizing  stellar  perform¬ 
ances  or  contributions  in  any  of  the  following  areas: 

GENERAL  OPERATIONS  TECHNOLOGY  LEADERSHIP 
TEAM  BUILDING  SERVICE  TO  THE  INDUSTRY 

Winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P.  Awards  will  be  presented  during  the 
2007  ING  conference,  to  be  held  Sept.  18-20  at  The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Airport  Hilton.  Eor 
more  information  about  the  ING  conference,  visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 

COMPLETE  YOUR  NOMINATION  BY  MAY  14  AT  WWW.EDIT0RANDPUBLISHER.COM 
AND  BE  PART  OF  THE  STAR-MAKER  MACHINERY. 
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Shoptalk 


Why  are  newspapers  always  apologizing  to  auto  dealers? 


IN  THE  JUNGIAN  COLLECTIVE  UNCONSCIOUSNESS  OF  NEWS- 

papers,  the  most  powerful  myth  driving  the  self-image  of 
the  greenest  cub  reporter  and  the  crankiest  curmudgeon 
at  the  top  of  the  masthead  is  the  notion  that  newspapers 
are  Tough  Guys  who  don’t  take  any  gulf  from  anyone.  We 
brought  down  a  president,  pal,  and  ya  know  what?  It  was  kind  of 
fun.  You  bet  we  buy  ink  by  the  barrel,  and  we’ll  spill  a  bunch  your 
way  if  we  think  you’re  outta  line.  You  got  a  problem  with  that? 

Sure,  the  space  for  corrections  these  days  is  fatter,  if  not 
necessarily  more  forthcoming,  about  just  why  there  are  so  many 


mistakes.  But  they’re  honest  mistakes. 
Apologize?  What  for? 

Which  is  why  it  seemed  to  be  big  news 
recently  when  The  Daily  Nonpareil  in 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  published  a  front¬ 
page,  above-the-fold  apology  —  in  its 
best-selling  Sunday  edition,  no  less. 

Had  the  Nonpareil  covered 
up  for  a  serial  murderer  on  its 
staff?  Deliberately  published 
the  wrong  scores  of  last  week’s 
pro  golf  tournament  because, 
you  know,  why  should  it  look 
like  Tiger  wins  them  all?  Nope, 
they  were  apologizing  to  a 
local  auto  dealer  for  a  two- 
part  series  that  included  the 
reporter’s  first-person  account 
of  being  ill-served  by  the  good 
folks  at  Lake  Manawa  Nissan/Kia. 

Ah,  of  course.  An  auto  dealer.  That 
explains  everything. 

Newspapers  pillory  presidents,  maul 
mayors,  antagonize  aldermen,  and  cudgel 
candidates  —  but,  boy,  do  they  kiss  up  to 
any  auto  dealer  that  looks  at  them  cross¬ 
eyed.  Mr.  Dealer,  what’s  it  going  to  take 
to  put  me  back  in  your  good  graces  today? 

Now  as  E^Fs  Joe  Strupp  reported  at 
the  time,  the  Nonpareil  case  is  a  little 
complicated,  and  maybe  an  apology  really 


was  in  order.  The  now-former  reporter 
left  an  inaccurate  impression  about 
how  Lake  Manawa  Nissan/Kia  handles 
customers  who  don’t  pass  the  credit 
check,  and  apparently  made  a  couple  of 
other  errors.  But  a  newspaper  apologizing 
to  an  auto  dealer  is  a  dog-bites-man  story. 

When  writer  Blake  Fleet- 
wood  took  on  the  whole  issue 
of  how  newspapers  handle 
coverage  of  advertisers  for 
Washington  Monthly  back  in 
1999,  he  discovered  that  every 
publisher  or  editor  he  talked 
to  had  a  story  about  the  local 
car  dealer  threatening  or  con¬ 
ducting  ad  boycotts  because 
of  some  piece  in  the  paper. 
Remember  the  classic  1994 
boycott  by  half  the  dealerships  in  Santa 
Clara,  Calif.,  imposed  on  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News?  Nothing  the  paper  could 
do,  including  a  public  apology  —  and 
even  running  a  full-page  ad  listing  “10 
Reasons  Why  You  Should  Buy  or  Lease 
Your  Next  New  Car  from  a  Factory- 
Authorized  Dealer”  —  could  mollify  the 
dealers.  By  the  time  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  stepped  in  and  declared  the 
boycott  illegal,  the  paper  had  lost  an 
estimated  $1  million.  The  object  of  the 


dealers’  wrath?  A  column  of  tips  on  nego¬ 
tiating  a  lower  price  when  buying  a  car. 

Most  times,  though,  dealers  need  only 
huff  and  puff  to  get  newspapers  to  roll 
over.  It  can’t  only  be  because  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  Most  newspapers  routinely  publish 
critical  reviews  of  advertisers  ranging 
from  restaurants  to  consumer  electronics 
retailers.  What  is  it  about  auto  dealers? 

Do  they  have  seminars  on  how  to  bully 
newspapers? 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  — 
though  of  course,  they  don’t  call  it  bully¬ 
ing.  “Oh,  yes,  we  covered  this  subject 
(of  unflattering  newspaper  stories)  both 
in  presentations  and  networking  at  our 
conventions,”  Gene  Fondren  tells  me 
over  the  phone  from  Austin,  Texas.  “The 
[automobile  dealer]  association  execu¬ 
tives  meet  twice  a  year,  and  typically 
that’s  a  topic  on  our  agenda.” 

Before  joining  the  law  firm  of  Hilgers, 
Bell  &  Richards  LLP  in  January,  Fondren 
for  30  years  headed  the  Texas  Automobile 
Dealers  Association,  and  served  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Automotive  Trade  Association 
Executives.  He’s  listened  to  a  lot  of  angry 
dealers,  and,  he  says,  read  a  lot  of  unfair 
reporting:  “1  would  get  a  call  from  a  deal¬ 
er  very  upset  about  a  story  either  failing 
to  distinguish  between  a  franchise  dealer 
and  a  non-franchise  dealer,  or  simply 
tarring  everybody  with  the  same  brush.” 

Almost  ine\itably,  he  adds,  the  dealer 
wanted  to  organize  a  mass  boycott. 
Fondren  would  gently  remind  them 
that  that’s  illegal,  and  offer  to  talk  to  the 
publisher  himself.  That  usually  solved 
the  problem. 

Fondren  said  he  has  the  impression 
that  dealers  are  getting  along  better  with 
newspapers  in  recent  years  —  in  part,  he 
says,  because  the  dealers  themselves  are 
behaving  better  in  the  sale  and  repair 
ends  of  their  business.  But  self-censorship 
sure  seems  to  play  a  part,  too.  Evergreen 
stories  about  auto  dealer  tricks  of  the 
trade  are  just  not  worth  the  grief.  Indeed, 
as  Fleetwood  reported  in  his  Washington 
Monthly  story,  as  far  back  as  1992,  one- 
third  of  journalists  surveyed  by  Consumer 
Reports  said  they  had  “stopped  running 
stories  about  cars  and  car  buying  because 
of  friction,  or  anticipated  friction,  from 
dealers.”  And  for  that,  they  owe  readers 
an  apology.  S 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 


On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 

The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


lalexnicd 

Color 

CoBirol 

SolotioBs 


Essex  ProcJucts  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Dauphin  Graphic  Machines,  Inc. 

A  PAMARCO  TECHNOLOGieS  COMPANY 

PO  Box  573 

Elizabethville,  PA  17023 
800-DGM-6119 
wvvw.dauphingraphic.com 

Globally  known  as  the  leader  in  advanced  single 
width  press  technology,  DGM  offers  newspaper 
and  commercial  industry  presses  and  folders. 
With  24  hour  emergency  service  and  an  extensive 
parts  inventory,  you  can  rely  on  DGM  for  customer 
care  and  satisfaaion  of  American  made  produds. 


UfMBFR  Of  rue  MULLen  klAHIINt  OMOUF 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.gma.com 

GMA  serves  newspaper  packaging  and  distribution 
needs  with  the  industry's  most  extensive, 
technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high  speed 
inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and  bundle 
distribution  systems,  supported  by  GMA's  state-of- 
the-art  produdion  control  software. 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

vvvvw.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  produd  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  18  74 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
www.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDH  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,000cph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your 
inking  system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


DISPLAY/ONLINE  AD  SALES 

Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 

’  ’  (646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 

Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


EDITORei’PUBLISHER 


Products  &  Services 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West  Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@editorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 

Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)-825-9149 
bchester@adweek.com  • 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERENCES 

Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)-654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Associates 
Julius  Single 

(845)-731-2731  ; 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 

8.  BACK  ISSUES 

(800)  562-2706 

V 

REPRINTS 

.  Reprint  Services 
Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800  ’ 

DIRECTORIES 

Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706' 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


At  Hearst  Newspapers,  we  understand  the 
importance  of  serving  our  communities. 
That  commitment  extends  beyond  our 
local  newspaper  readers  to  the  growing 
online  audiences  that  stay  connected 
through  blogs,  podcasts  and  RSS  feeds. 


San  Francisco’s  sfgate.com  uses  podcasts 
to  give  the  large  Filipino  community  news 
in  their  native  language. 


New  York’s  political  community  stays 
connected  to  Albany’s  must-read  Capitol 
Confidential  blog  through  RSS  feeds 
from  timesunion.com. 


In  Houston,  chron.com  has  gained 
a  national  reputation  for  the  variety 
and  quality  of  its  blogs  -  from  the  legal 
community’s  take  on  the  Enron  trial 
to  the  award-winning  MeMo  blog  on 
pop  culture.  This  site  was  recently 
named  "The  Best  Blogging  Newspaper" 
in  the  country  by  New  York  University. 


These  examples  illustrate  how  Hearst 
Newspapers  reflect  the  vibrancy  of 
their  communities.  By  focusing  on  the 
qualities  that  bring  people  together,  our 
professionals  provide  a  meeting  place 
for  diverse  groups  through  new  media. 
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